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HRIST is the very 
of human liberty. In His own 
‘personal life and in everything 


that He did and said, He was forever 


uttering the great gospel that man, in 


order to become his completest, must — 


become his freest, that what a man did 
when he entered into a new life was to 
open a new region in which new 
powers were to find their exercise, in 


which he was to be able to be and do 


things which he could not be and do in 
more restricted life-—Phzlzps Brooks. 
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The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a First- 
Class Advertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second- 
class matter. | 


TERMS: 


Per Year, in 00 
To Foreign 2 50 


_ §ubscribers are requested to remit promptly 
when the year for which their subscription is paid 
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Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE OccI- 
DENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
please notify us. ’ 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. , 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 


—_ give the old and the new address at the same 
e. 


Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OccI- 
DENT,’’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. | 


Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed 
- to the Editor, P. ©. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 
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Room 84, Donohoe Bldg. 


The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 


W'OMAN’S SYNODICAL SOCIETY OF 


Home Missions, 920 Sacramento St. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Rev. 
R.W. Reynolds, Stated Clerk, 1136 Church 
PRESBYTERIAL UNION OF YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES, Rev. H.N. Bevier; Pres- 
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PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF _ PUBLICA- 
TION, Depository, 637 Market St. 
PORTLAND. 


WoMAN’s NorTH PACIFIC PRESBY- 
TERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, Mrs.W. S. 
Ladd, Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 


CHINESE WOMEN'S AND GIRLS’ HOME, 
350 Fourteenth street. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Next Term Begins September 20th. 


Opening Address by the Retiring Chairman of | 


the Faculty, Professo Kerr. 


For information. address Clerk of Faculty, San 
Anselmo, Calif, 


J. R. WILSON, D.D. 
S. R. JOHNSTON, PH.D. 
Principals. 


PORTLAND ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Organized 1889 


WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President ‘ 
Board of Trustees. 


Eleventh year opens 13th September, 1899, 


The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 
tion of Fbrimary, Grammar and Secondary 
grades. Boys and Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fitteu for College. Advanced 
work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German, 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 


For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 


Portland, Oregon, 
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This entire building, } 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money can command. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. J 


_ Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


ae Classical, Literary and Scien- 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for bourding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Fall term opens September 20th, 
aes For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 
ent, 


REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
| Telephone ALTA 3511. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 
Germany. 
Voice, Piano, 
TEACHER OF...... avgbestqnessannsensssonened Organ and 
Harmony...... 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion tor the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2014 
Octavia St. San Francisco, Cal. 


THE McCORMICK 
Theological Seminary 


Will open Thursday. September 2ist. Rooms 
will be drawn bv new students at 10 a.m. Ad- 
dress by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., at 3 
P.M. Matriculation Friday et 9 a.m. For fur- 
ther information. address Faculty, 1060 N. 
Halste d street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TAIMALPAIS 


Military Academy 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School] for Boys north of Los Angeles, | 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. 
Head Master 


The Oldest 


School for irl on the Paclic Coos 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Begins August 2d, 1899. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Thirty-fourth Year | 


September 18, 1899, - June 20, 1900 
OREGON SYNODICAL COLLEGE 


Collegiate Preparatory, Commercial, Music and 
Normal Courses. 


Board and Tuition for $90 a year in advance. 
Expenses at lowest possible figure consistent 
with a high standard of work. New Student 
Club House. | 

An ideal place for a Christian Education. 


WALLACE HOWE LEE. A. ™M , President. 


| Albany, Oregon. 
Send for Catalogue, 


INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodious 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It givesfull Seminary and 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 


’ Rev. Edward B. Church, A.M. 


For further-information address the Principal, 


SAN RAFAEL. 
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REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A., 


REV. E. WoODWARD Brown; 


JOuN M. ForRSYTHSH, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Editor. Associate Editor. 
eee The Wider It pleased us to know that the 
Eritoriaf. — hands of Presbyterians reached 
A Book of Of late we have had a succession out wider still. It was a happy thought that 


Origins. Gf church jubilee celebrations in 


these parts. The First Presbyterian church of 
_$an Francisco, some months ago, held a very 
pleasant series of recognitions, as our columns 
have borne witness. The Baptists celebrated 
their half-century, which began about two 
months later than ours. The First Congre- 
gational church in July had a magnificent love 
feast over their fifty years, and now Trinity 
church (Protestant Episcopal) has just pro- 
longed the chorus, and placed a fine memorial 
tablet on its wall, to commemorate its found- 
ers. The Pacific Churchman, in a special num- 
ber of rare excellence, gave a full account of 
the services, in the issue of August Ist. It 
would be a good idea for some competent lit- 
erary man to gather up these records, now 
accessible, and adding other interesting data, 
to put into the hands of all the churches con- 
cerned a volume of great value, on “The Early 
Churches of San Francisco—A View of their 
History During a Half-Century.” It would 
require a masterly hand to do the work 
well, but, rightly done, it would find its way 
to a large circulation. | 


hess —_ nar The book called for would be 
ng Memorials. 4 good thing, but its value is 
eclipsed by the following list of memorials, to 
perpetuate the good work begun a half-centu- 
ry ago. The Jubilee Fund for the Presby- 
terians of a round million of dollars was 
most wisely expended. Westminster and 
Trinity were set free from debt. How- 
ard was given funds for a manse, Frank- 
lin Street another lovely home for its pastor. 
St. John’s was taken up bodily and given a 
new location, and made free from debt. ‘The 


First church opened a parish house with free 


kindergarten, dispensary and physical culture 
rooms. Calvary built its new edifice for its 
families, while keeping its present sanctuary 
for a Metropolitan Temple, only to be used 
in preaching Christ to the masses, while several 
other of our churches were lifted up to higher 
hopes ; notably those South of Market street, 
each of which received an endowment to sup- 
plement the salaries now paid to their pastors. 


But Why 


we have tried to show forth. 


would give way for the occasion. 


provided a free bed, to be under the control of 
each of our churches, in the Pacific Hospital. 
The fifty thousand dollars given to the Pres- 
byterian Orpnanage will be-wisely used, and 
the forty thousand sent to Occidental College 
will be a bond to keep the North and the 
South in happy fellowship. The hundred 
thousand given to provide a Westminster 
Hall at Stanford and at Berkeley will tell on 
generations to come, for good, while the funds 
so amply provided to replace our Theological 
Seminary in San Francisco, making San An- 


selmo a pro-University college, under church 


control, was a masterpiece of Christian benev- 
olence. Hark! Tick, tick, goes the cuckoo 
clock in the hall—the editor was “day-dream- 
ing.’ As yet these memorials have not ma- 
terialized. | 

Almost daily our papers tell of 
wills sent up for probate, where 
the property to be distributed runs up into the 


a Dream ? 


millions ; but alas, so often all is given to rela- 


tives, who would be able to live in luxury 
were several millions given to uplift men, as 
| It was our na- 
tive modesty and no lack of gratitude which 
kept us from putting into our dream the gift 
of an endowment of fifty thousand dollars 
for the Occident, but we should appreciate 
such a bestowment so much that our modesty 
Is it true 
that God’s people have only character and 
brains out here on this coast? Have the 
world’s people all the silver and the gold, 
which God says are his? Or do the good not 
die young out here, and have we a lot of mil- 
lions on the way when the good people die, 
and their attorneys hand out their wills? Why 
not be your own executor, and have the pleas- 
ure of seeing your money earn large interest, 
in human betterment and in the glory of God. 


— The Occident, in line with other religious pe- 
riodicals of its kind, is no small factor in edu- 
cational work. Its clientele exceeds that of 
many institutions endowed with millions. 


| 
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The Corrective Power of Experience. 


Some poor souls wander forth in the dark, 
and by some strange fascination come to be 


satished with darkness, and so do not try to_ 


feel their way back to the light. The larger 
part of men have that general soundness of 
judgment which leads them to quit their de- 
lustons when once their error is recognized to 
be such. The Oneida Community, while a 
business success, was a social failure, and mar- 
riage came to replace the relation of the indis- 


criminate. Perkins’ ‘tractors, though Parlia- 


ment thanked God for their discovery, are no 
longer bought for the cure of disease. Un- 
tarianism, once sweeping like a flood, now re- 
cedes for a faith at once more positive, ration- 
al andiredemptive. Spiritualism, once feared 
as power over mankind for evil, is left for the 
most part to those. who live from its revenue, 


or who have an over-development of the im- 


aginative faculties, to the repression of the 
logical. With few exceptions, people of emi- 
nently sound minds discard the system, as 


having no help for human kind, but possibly. 


having a reality in its demonism not to be 
trifled with. Theosophy, the worn-out gar- 
ment of Oriental thought, glitters for a time 
before the vision of some people, but its bar- 
renness of fruit to satisfy the soul needing a 
Redeemer, and a present, living, spiritual 
presence in the heart, makes it for many but a 
passing’ experience. | 


Another popular delusion we fancy will not 
always hold its votaries as now. The good 
people who have done violence to their rea- 


son in accepting the dicta of Mrs. Eddy, will 


not always be under her hypnotic sway. 
Whatever is true in Christian Science, so- 


called, will abide. It has shown the power of 


mind over matter to be more extensive than 
men had supposed. It has shown many that 
much of their complaining over ills of the flesh 
is but a morbid exercise of the mind. It has 
not blotted out the reality of sin, of suffering, 
of disease and death. We have buried the mis- 
taken believers in this monstrous delusion of 
Eddyism. Pain is real and has a physical ba- 
sis. This life is led under unhappy conditions. 
We live in a ruined world, once fair, and all 
very good. But sin came in, and its shadow 
of suffering followed swiftly on. In the life 
to come there shall be no more pain. You 
have to part company with the Bible to follow 
Mrs. Eddy, for the Bible clearly teaches us 
the reality of pain here, and points to the re- 
lief from it to be expected by the redeemed in 
the land fairer than day. The contact with 
men in time usually wipes away the fancy that 
sin is imaginary, and the Christian Scientist 
is as quick to secure the arrest of the burglar 
as are other people. The special field of ap- 
plication for their theories often cures or mod- 
ifies one’s delusion as to the unreality of sick- 


ness, other than as a perverted thought of 
“mortal mind.” When a fond mother sees 
her beloved infant with purple face, gasping 
and choking with croup, unless she has gone 
completely daft with Christian Science she 
will rusu for the goose oil, the croton oil 
or other accessible means of medication, and 
the laws of some of our states have been made 
to include, under the crime of cruelty to chil- 
dren, the conduct of such parents as deny rem- 
edies to their sick children, and in their place 
sit down and read Mrs. Eddy’s “Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” in hope 
of relief thereby to the sick. Men and women, 
especially women, will continue to try Chris- 
tian Science so long as reports of healing 


‘through its means pass from lip to lip. Many 


are healed by its use. Much of sickness is 
mere hypochondria. Once correct the base- 
less thought and the cure is effected. Some 
physicians, who despise this fad, advise some 
of their patients of this class to “try Christian 
Science.” But a sane man, with any real ill- 
ness, would rather suffer in his body than to 
mock his senses by affirming the gibberish 


of the creed of Christian Science. Archbishop 
Kendrick told the Jesuits at the Vatican Coun- 


cil, “I can’t vote for infallibility; it is con- 


trary to reason.” The wily politico-ecclesi- 


astics replied, “Reason is the highest gift of 
God to man; therefore, what nobler sacrifice 
can you make than to lay the priceless gift of 
reason upon the altar? ”’ He did so, but only 
under the compulsion of a majority of votes. 
The victims of Christian Science lay the same 
gift upon the altar, but usually without be- 
ing conscious of the sacrifice. The very name 
attracts. It is supposed to be Christian, though 
it reduces Christ to a mere Thaumaturge, and 
loses his real deity in a maze of mystification, 
where big words take the place of clear 
thought. God becomes a mere idea of perva- 
sive principle, and loses his personality, while 
the votaries never stop to ask how there can 
be attributes, such as love, truth, etc., apart 
from personality which manifests these quali- 
ties. If it were scientific it were also to be 
hailed with favor, but logic sends it to the wall 
on every approach. There is a power in new 
things to attract; some have a love for that 
which goes on below observation, and the 
method of healing has affinity with the occult. 
Then, vanity and pride exalt some minds, 
which fancy they know more than their teach- 
ers. Any well-read scholar knows the old 
exploded doctrines, which Mrs. Eddy put to- 
gether, using a part of many systems as one 
gets a coach out of a half-dozen discarded 
ones; but the new convert looks with con- 
tempt on her pastor, for not being up-to-date, 
because he refuses to regard such patchwork 
as a revelation. The safest. way is to keep 
away from the teachers of this delusion, and 
those who are capable of a rational use of their 
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intellectual powers are likely to find its tax 
upon sound judgment too heavy for payment, 
and such will escape from the snare, but pos- 
sibly less capable of religious faith than be- 
fore such experience. 


There is one thing which ought to keep 
Christians from meddling with Christian Sci- 
ence. It is almost always taught by those 
who have nothing to do with our Christian 


churches. Were it of God, his own people 


would seem to be the natural body to re- 
ceive and propagate the truth. The closing 
chapter of the Book of Revelation deters us 
from the belief that new revelations are to be 
expected, and whatever light on old truths 
God sends us should bring the people to- 
gether instead of dividing them. Christian 
Science founds its own separate churches, and 
these follow the lead of a woman who claims 
to have received a revelation. Families are di- 
vided, churches rent asunder, Christian exper- 
ience altered for the worse, and often life sac- 
rificed, through adherence in time of illness to 
its vagaries. Argument does little good; the 
hypnotic sway is too powerful. Controversy 
only spreads the evil. The only way to cure 
the victims is by the corrective power of ex- 
perience; but a cry of warning may save some 
good people from coquetting with this de- 
stroyer. 
Some time ago a reputable physician told 
us that he had twelve ladies under his care for 
the opium habit, and none of them knew how 
they acquired it. One woman found a sooth- 
ing effect from one of the much advertised 
“patent medicines.” Its effect was so genial 
that she told a friend, and so on, until twelve 


women found it impossible to discontinue the > 


medicine, which they so little dreamed to con- 


tain opium. So, many good people find some 


“lovely teachings” in Christian Science; they 
flit about a flame; they walk close to a dizzy 
precipice; and their charm, their burn and 
their fall, cause pity and sorrow to their 
friends, while their cure is often as hard as 
that attempted by the physician above referred 
to in the case of those sadly mistaken women. 
The man or woman flaunting the cheap title 
of C. $. D. (Christian Science Doctor), is bent 
on an errand often well-meant—but whose la- 
bors bear most bitter fruit. ae 


“The Reasonings of Christian Science.” 


In the Christian Science Journal for April, 
1899, William P. McKenzie, who affixes the 
title of Bachelor of Christian Science to his 
name, thus defines God: “The revelation of 
God in Christian Science takes away the cor- 
poreal, personal, and limited sense, and brings 
out the spiritual sense of God as omnipresent 
Life, Truth, and Love.” Yes indeed, this 
modern error takes away from believing 
hearts the precious truth of the personality of 


God. You can not properly say “Our Fath- 
er’ to a mere principle. Then, how can there 
be omnipresent Life, Truth, and Love, apart 
from a living being, who acts according to the 
principles ot truth and love. These are not 
things afloat in the air. 

We get more light on this. strange view of 
God in the May number, when Carol Norton, 
C.S.D., tells us ‘Christian Science 
that God is the divine principle of the Uni- 
verse, including man; that He is, therefore, 
Omniscience, alias all-Science; hence, can be 
known only through divine or mental Sci- 
ence.’ Doctor Norton says that Christian 


Science is not pantheistic, and yet he makes_ 


God a mixture of Principle, including man. 
This sounds a little like the theology of India. 
We grieve over the people who lived prior to 
1866, if our true knowledge of God depends 
upon Mental Science. But Dr. Norton is not 
able to fully shake off his older and better 
conception of God, and he remarks later: 
“Tenderly and with hearts of gratitude for 
their brave endeavor, do all Christian Sci- 
entists thank God for holy lives in all history, 
for their noble effort and their righteous. at- 
tainments.”’ We can not pray to a principle, 
and the language here used can only be ap- 
plied to a person. 

_ Either lack of reverence, or else a faulty lit- 
erary style, causes the Doctor to speak of 
‘Power, alias God.” We beg to remind the 
lecturer that language commonly used in des- 
ignating the names of criminals is hardly to 


be used of Deity. However, when you de- 


gerade the notion of God, by denying person- 
ality, you can not insult a principle. 

The advocates of Christian Science seem to 
be Universalists in belief. He says: “Christian 
Science is evangelical, because it teaches the 
final salvation of all men from all that work- 
eth abomination and maketh a lie.” It is not 
burdened with overmuch modesty in assert- 
ing its power to help mankind. He says: 
“Christian Science is scientific because it de- 
stroys the appetite for liquor in the inebriate ; 
because it restores to health and vigor the sen- 
tenced sufferer in the last stages of consump- 
tion or some other equally distressing  so- 
called incurable disease; and because it cures 
insanity and vicious temperamental character- 
istics.” But nothwithstanding this statement, 
a few days ago we buried a consumptive who 
took daily “treatments” of Christian Science, 
all in vain as a cure for real consumption ; and, 
alas, the nearest one in life to us for over a 
score of years, and an ardent Christian Sci- 
entist,—having gone to its depths—died in 
the insane asylum, and among his effects was 
a well-thumbed copy of Dr. Eddy’s “Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scriptures.” 

Christian Science seems to be without pity 
for the sick. He says: “It teaches that a pure 
mind means a pure body, and the world is be- 
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ginning to learn that the word health is syn- 
onymous with holiness.” 
Baxter, Charles Spurgeon and-a host of qth- 
er saints of God, were this a whole truth, 1n- 
stead of a half-truth. It is sad to see how per- 
sons of slender education swallow down, as 
containing sense, such block-built sentences 
as the following. Doctor Norton says: “Chris- 
tian Science is Christian because it teaches the 
existence of one God, one ascending Christ, 
ideal, impersonal, divine, and immortal, which 
shone in the fullness of spiritual resplendency 


in the divinely human career of Christ Jesus.” 


Who is ideal and impersonal? God,‘or Christ, 
and how can either be such. God is a reality, 
or Christian Science is an empty thing. Christ 
is not ideal, else Tacitus and the New Testa- 
ment writers err, for they speak of an historic 
Christ. If the Doctor means ideal in the sense 


_ of highest conceivable character, then that no-. 


tion involves personality, for character can 
only be rightly be used of persons. What 
shone so resplendent? This is bad grammar 
to us, although we taught that subject in one 
of our universities thirty years ago. But we 
must ask the ladies—they know. es 

This whole subject would be laughable were 
not its effects so serious. The wrecks of 
Christian faith lie all along its shores, and in 
a most insidious way it grows. An angel of 
light, to deceive the very elect, is this system, 
whose founder dares to write: “Jesus loves 
you, so does Mother.” When Dr. Eddy 
writes mother with a capital M, those who 
truly revere Jesus must shudder at such at- 
tempt at equality. 


Occidental College is to be congratulated 
upon securing the services of Professor W. S. 
Stevenson of San Jose, who is to give instruc- 
tion in history. We hope to hear that the ear- 
nest efforts to enlarge the work of Occidental 
have been appreciated by a large increase of 
the student body. The new location and the 
enlarged faculty of instruction should draw 
many to this institution, where the moral and 
religious influences are so safe and helpful. 


The approaching opening of the two great 
universities at Berkeley and Palo Alto makes 
the items given by Bros. Graybill and Hillard 
in this issue of supreme importance, and we 
hope that pastors and parents of intending 
students will respond to the requests made at 
once. 


That a great many people enjoy reading 
what the newspapers have to say about them 
is demonstrated by the fact that to-day 50,000 
persons and $50,000,000 are employed in the 


business of making and distributing news- 


‘paper clippings among those whom they con- 
cern. 


Alas, for Richard. 


than the intellectual. 
most distinguished for reflective, for scientific 


Editorial Notes. 
By the Associate Editor. — 
The School and the Church. 


Our large educational and our large relig- 
ious gatherings these summer days bring con- 
spicuously before us two great agencies and 
two great movements of the land ; the specific- 
ally intellectual and the specifically religious. 

Sometimes it would seem as though the 
school thought itself “the safeguard of public 
welfare and the force of progress’ ; and ever 
the church regards itself with the ideals and 
aims and helps, as best advancing persons and 
the common interest. There is no doubt that 
all that which the school represents—science 
and literature, and art and the press—is a 
mighty “guardian of collective interests and 
agent of progress.” And yet the church carries 
the palm; at least pure religion does, and it 
does so in the nature of things, for it is the 
best conservator and advancement of that 


morality upon which all progress depends. 


The main power of good among men is 
not the mind but the heart; is not intellectual 
activity but moral; is not science, art and 
learning in their thousand fold details, but. 
gentleness, goodness and truth; is not intelli- 
gence, but character. The line of advance 
is not with the intellectually strongest but with 
the morally strongest. These make the best 
members of the home, the best citizens, the 
best members of society; these affiliate best, 
conserve and advance personal and social in- 
terest best. 

Let us illustrate by philosophy, from which 


most has been expected. Philosophy, in all 


its great and noble elements, in spite of its 
pleasing systems, its explanations of many a 


fact, its intellectual inspiration, has not power 


to lift upward as religion has. It has no such 
consolatory, supporting, saving force; no 
such preserving and advancing power; no 
such power to lift a mass of people from under 
slavery, or despotism without; or from super- 
stition, ignorance or selfishness within. More 
than once in a people’s history great intellec- 


tual brilliancy has coincided with a time when 


society was deteriorating in every other part 
The age of Greece 


and philosophic thought, was an age of po- 
litical, moral and religious decline. Henry 
Carey remarks of this general period: “With 


all that outside splendor, with all that intellec- 


tual activity, with all those triumphs of what 
are called the fine arts, which have excited 
the admiration of all succeeding generations 


of civilized men, the Athenian people were 
then but a nation of Sybarites and cowards: 


who, amid many crimes into which injustice 
and inhumanity entered largely as ingredi- 
ents—for cowardice and cruelty are proverb- 
ially found together—branded themselves 
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with eternal disgrace, by the judicial murder 
of their wisest and most virtuous fellow-cit- 
izen, Socrates.” And W. E. Gladstone re- 
marks : “Nothing: can.be more humiliating or 
more instructive than the total failure of the 
Greek mind with all its powers, either to at- 
tain or to make progress toward attaining, 
the greater ends of the-Creator, by rendering 
man either good or happy—those ends of life 
without which other end is vain.” 

Scisteual Holdaces. 

The fearful person shrinks, and clings, and 

waits, and has no spirit. But fear should at 
once and forever be banished by the Chris- 
tian, for it makes visionary obstacles, and 
magnifies the obstacles that do exist, while it 
does not take sufficient account of helps. The 
Christian should resolutely face weakness and 
difficulty, and every evil state or circumstance 
in person or party, in church or community. 
As against hesitancy and misgiving he should 
take a clear, decisive stand before the preju- 
dices and remarks of people, before their op- 
position and accusation, before their perse- 
cution. And who are we, that amid the uni- 
versal struggle should have for us the moun- 
tains leveled? And why no rise or fall, no 
fight or failure, but an everlasting level ? Our 
Christian nature is to be developed. Our 
courage is to be called out for our own sakes, 
while the truth and the cause demand it for 
their sakes. Nor need our boldness be with 
-vehemence or rudeness, with harshness or 
censoriousness. Paul’s boldness in rebuking 
Galatian or Corinthian Christians was accom- 
panied with tenderness. He said, “Am I then 
become your enemy because I tell you the 
truth P” 
_A Christian should naturally have bold- 
ness, have the energy to make himself mani- 
fest. Heat or light asserts itself, the thunder- 
cloud flashes, the stream flows, the flower 
sends its pollen-grains out upon the air. So 
the Christian, he hesitates not in accomplish- 
ing that for which he lives. He asserts him- 
self, with the courage of his qualities. He has 
vigor to stand, or work, or war, or endure. 

And the Christian has helps to make him 
bold; forces to create, to raise his courage 
higher, to carry it high as needed. For in- 
stance, God opens his eyes to perceive with 
clearness, with evidence of their reality, the 
blessed, spiritual facts. His eyes open as did 
those of the prophet’s servant, when he saw 
the chariots of God. He gathers. what God is 
‘and can do, and faces anew his trial and his 
toil. All his fears float off like wreckage from 
a plunging and advancing ship. In the dry 
‘heat there has come a motion in the grasses of 
the meadow and the grain of the field. The 
‘wind has risen and blows, the spirits revive. 
Or the graces give boldness. Faith does it. 


year at the opening of the University. 


Feeling that God will keep his promise, you 
go on as the clouds sail over the sky, or the 


stream rushes through the gorge, or the crick- 


ets chirp, or the birds sing. You go forward 
boldly to do that which is set before you. You 
have cheer and patience, and energy to con- 
tinue. He that believeth can face and fight, 
or endure evil, whenever or however it comes. 
It is said of the saints in glory that they over- 


came by the blood of the Lamb. Paul says, 


“I believed, and therefore have I spoken.” 
And John says, “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” Faith 


gave Noah the boldness to build his ark and 


before the world. In the eleventh of He- 
brews we see that faith emboldened Moses 


and Joshua, Gideon and Barak, David and the 


As to Stankoed Students. 


The Christian Endeavor Society has chos- 
en new officers for the ensuing term, and 1s 
preparing to give a cordial welcome to the 
students at the opening of the semester, on 
September the 4th. The pastor will be very 
glad to render any assistance to the new stu- 
dents on their arrival, in aiding them to find — 
boarding houses, rooms, introducing them to 
the pleasant people, selecting their major 
studies, or rendering any other service that 
may be helpful to a freshman. 

The church is on University has a 
membership of forty in the student body, and 
will give a cordial welcome to the students 
seeking a church home while at Stanford. 

The pastor, Rev. J. W. Graybill and wife, 
may be found in the “Mariposa Building,” 
room 25. 

[Pastors should use the blank forms of in-- 
troduction provided by Synod’s committee, 
and which will be mailed to applicants upon 
request to The Occident.| 


As to Berkeley Students. 


The churches of Berkeley are on the eve 
of the struggle that confronts them we 

he 
problem is this: how to meet and care for 
the incoming students. The churches of the 
State might materially assist them if they 
would. If each pastor would send to the pas- 
tor of the church of his denomination in 
Berkeley the names of the students of that de- 
nomination who to his personal knowledge 
are to enter the University this fall, the prob- 
lem would be much simpler. In the name of 


the First Presbyterian church of Berkeley, I 


wish to make an appeal to the pastors of the 
Presbyterian churches of the State, to send 
to my address at once the names of any stu- 
dents of Presbvterian tendencies, with whom 
thev. are acquainted, or of those unconnected 
with other churches, that we might reach, 
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who will enter Berkeley for the first time this 
fall. The work here at the best is very com- 
plicated, and it simply means this, that stu- 
dents whose names we receive are the ones 
we first look up. The result in many cases 
is the identifying of themselves with Chris- 
tian work, where they might otherwise drift 
away. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry Hillard, 
Assistant Pastor. 


Alliance of the Reformed Churches, 


The Seventh General Council of the “Alhi- 
ance of the Reformed Churches” throughout 
the world holding the Presbyterian system 


will be held in the New York Avenue Presby- 


terian church, Washington, D. C. (Rev. Wal- 


lace Radcliffe, D.D., pastor), from Sept. 27- 


Oct. 6, 1899. The Council will be opened 


with a sermon by the Rev. John DeWitt, 
D.D., LL.D., of Princeton, N. J., and an ad- 
dress by the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., of 
Glasgow, Scotland, the President of the Alli- 


ance, 


George D. Mathews, General Secretary. 
Wm. Henry Roberts, American Secretary. 
The Executive Commission of the Alli- 
ance, Western or American Section, will meet 
on Sept. 26, 1899, in the New York Avenue 
church, Washington, D. C., at 7:30 p. m. 


— Reduced rates of railroad fare have been se- 


cured, and full particulars connected with the 
reductions can be had on application to Rev. 
Wm. Henry Roberts, D.D., 1319 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Current Comment, 


_By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
Dreyfus on Trial. 


The Dreyfus trial at Rennes becomes more 
sensational every day. The unfortunate cap- 
tain of artillery is said to be slowly breaking 
down from the physical strain, but his mental 
acumen and his manly spirit have certainly 
been remarkable. After General Mercier, for- 
mer Secretary of War, under guise of giving 
testimony, had, the other day, made a four- 
hours argument against Dreyfus, the latter 
electrified the court, and may we not say, the 
world, by springing to his feet and shouting, 
“You lie, scoundrel!” 

But who at this stage of the proceedings 
dare predict the outcome? The court seems 
impartial, and the nation in earnest to do final 
justice to a deeply-wronged man. Count Es- 
terhazy writes from London, saying that he 
and Colonel Henry were the real traitors, but 
refuses to repair to Rennes to testify, though 
guaranteed safe conduct by the French Gov- 
ernment. Most men believe Esterhazy now 
insane, whatever he may have been or done 


prior to 1894, when Dreyfus was made the 
scapegoat for others. _ 
The startling and ominous fact is that the 
Government apparently believes there is a 
widespread and powerful organization at work 
to overthrow the Republic. Prominent gen- 
erals of the army have been degraded and 
many socialistic leaders arrested. Have the 
Orleanists and the Socialists combined to de- 
stroy the present regime? On the morning of 
the day we write (Monday) M. Labori, coun- 
sel for Dreyfus, was ambushed and shot while 
on his way to the sessions of the court. What 
will the end be? Sea 
The Manila “Round Robin.” | 
Discussing the grievances of the newspaper 
correspondents in Manila, who complain so 


bitterly of General Otis’ “censorship of the 


press,” the New York Times says: “Yet there 
are or have been generals, Kitchener, for one 
example, and Sherman for another, who 
would have packed the correspondents out of 
Manila, bag and baggage, to Hongkong, with 
an emphatic warning that they would have 
been careful to heed. The type of mind that 


looks upon the statement of the correspond- 


ents as something that ‘will shock the coun- 
try’ is incapable of comprehending the differ- 
dnce between war and backgammon. The 
plain truth of the matter is that newspaper 
correspondents with an army engaged in act- 


ual war have no rights at all. They are barely 


tolerated. Nearly every military man charged 
with great responsibility looks upon them as 
a nuisance and source of danger. Every pru- 
dent general keeps a rigid hand on them. The 
pretense that there is anything unusual or im- 
proper in refusing the Manila correspondents 
permission to send ‘complete reports of the 
situation’ proceeds either from great hardi- 
hood or great naivete. * *. * The notion 
that the people also are entitled to full reports 
without evasion or suppressions is an out- 
growth of the modern yellow-journal spirit, 
which respects the privacy neither of citizens 
nor of governments.” 
Awful Storm in Porto Rico. 


Later and fuller reports show that the 
storm which early last week swept over the 
island of Porto Rico was terrific and awful. 
Fully 100,000 people were rendered homeless 
and probably 5,000 were killed. The War 
Department immediately sent a vessel from 
New York laden with food and other supplies, 
and appealed to cities of over 150,000 to raise 
money and solicit gifts of provisions for the 
unfortunate people. The loss to property in 
Cuba and adjacent islands was considerable, 
as also in our South Atlantic coast States; but 
the main force of the hurricane seems to have 
been spent in Porto Rico. ay 
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Premillennialism and Christian Living. 
S, CRYOR, 


I have been asked by the editor of The 
Occident to write a short paper on the prac- 
tical value of a faith in Premillennialism on 
daily Christian life. The purpose is not con- 
troversial, nor is there any assumption on the 
part of the writer that Premillennialists are 
better Christians than Post-millennialists. The 
practical value of any truth on the daily life 
‘must ever depend on the manner in which 
it is held. If it is held only by the head, 
its effect will be argumentative controversy, 
pure and simple. Merely this, and nothing 
more. It must take hold of the heart before 
it can affect. the life, for “Out of the heart are 
the issues of life,’ since “with the heart (and 
not the head) man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” 
_ There is no Christian righteousness, then, 
by the merely intellectual grasp of any truth, 
- however good. ‘There are cranks everywhere. 
Premillennialism has its share; men who set 
dates, split hairs, go into and fight for non- 
essential details—critical sometimes, sometimes 
fault-finding, and generally disagreeable. This 
should not stand against the doctrine until it 
has been shown to be a heart product. There 
are men in the church—possibly some in the 
pulpit—who hold the truths of Christianity 
with the grasp of intellectual giants, and are 
able to defend them to the uttermost; but 
these truths have not taken hold on the heart, 
hence they are not the most charitable and 
amiable persons in the world. This, however, 
does not discount Christianity. So much by 
way of preface. The best way to get at the 
discussion, which must of necessity be brief, 
is to inquire ee 

1. What are the fundamentals of the Pre- 
millennial doctrine? 
~~ 2, What would be the effect of these doc- 
trines, if held as a heart and faith trust? 

The fundamentals of Premillennialism are, 
(1)The imminent personal coming of Christ ; 
(2) this age (till he come) one of election or 
the outgathering of his church; (3) this age 
to end in judgment on “them that know not 
God and obey not the gospel of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” II Thess. i: 8; (4) his coming to 
inaugurate the “times of restitution of all 
things spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began,” Acts iii: 21. 

What now must he the effect of these 
doctrines on daily life? Let us consider them 
_ (1). The imminent coming of Christ. Set- 
ting aside any discussion as to the truth of 
this doctrine, what must be the: effect on a 
single day. of life if one really believed that 
Christ might come before the sun set? Would 
it not be the same as when one feels that he 
has but a few hours to live? That this was 


what Christ intended his disciples of all time 
to feel is evident from the oft-repeated ex- 
hortation to “watch.” The Son of Man ‘“‘com- 
eth as a thief in the night.” “At an hour 
when ye think not the Son of Man cometh” ; 
“Watch, for ye know not the hour when the 
Son of Man cometh.” His last word to the 
world is, “Surely I come quickly,’ Rev. xxi: 
20. Imminence has in it. two ideas, certainty 
and uncertainty. Certainty as to his coming ; 
uncertainty as to the time. Hence the neces- 
sity of watching. It would seem that for all 
those who “love his appearing” (11 Tim. iv: 
8), and are “looking for that. blessed hope” 
(Titus ii: 13), there could be but one result on 
their daily life—a spiritual uplifting. Spur- 
geon, who was a Premillennialist, says, “The 
Scripture leaves this matter of Christ’s coming 
in intentional indistinctness, that we may be 
alwavs expecting-Christ to come, and that we 
may be watching for his coming at any hour 
and every hour.” | 
(2) This age one of election. If one really 
believes this, it will at least save him from 
that dangerous drift, both of philosophy and 
religion, which teaches evolution instead of 
revolution, as all that is needed for mankind, 
and virtually sets aside regeneration as a ne- 
cessity to salvation. It will save him from the 
disastrous philosophy of the immanence of 
God in all men, whereas the: Word. teaches 
that man becomes “‘a habitation of God” only - 
through the Spirit (Eph. ii: 22), and all the 
rest of the world “lieth the wicked one” 
(1 John v: 19). We do not assert that those 
who are not Premillennialists will necessarily 
fall into these errors, but simply that one who 
is a Premillennialist can not hold them. One 
who believes this to be an age in which God 
is gathering out his church by the gospel, will 
realize that the church is what its name im- 
plies, “a called out’? body—separate from the 


world. It will save him from the folly of sup- 


posing that civilization, education and cul- 
ture can satisfy God, who gave his son to die 
for the world’s sin. He will never be lulled 
into inactivity by assuming that the progress 
of civilization is synonymous with the coming 
of the Kingdom, nor will he be led to rely on 
this instead of the regenerating power of the 
Holy Spirit and the preaching of a blood 
atonement in Christ. He will be keenly alive, 
if this doctrine has taken hold of his heart, 
to the fact that he is “in the world but not 
of it,” and that- “his citizenship is in heaven.” 
Moody says: “When this truth (Christ’s pre- 
millennial coming) takes hold of a man, this 
world Joses its hold on him.” 
(3) The age to end in judgment on those 
“who know not God and obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Combine these 
three points. If one.believes that Christ may 
come at any time, that the present age is one 
of outgathering, and only regeneration by the 
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Spirit can save any man, and that this age is 
to end in judgment on all who are not 
saved—what then will be the effect on his 
life? Will it be the same as ‘if he believed with 
some preachers of to-day, who have asserted 
in connection with the recent death of a noted 
infidel, that “Honesty will save aman’? Would 
he not rather be aroused to an intensity of 
effort and prayer to save his friends, his loved 
ones, his relatives, and all whom he could 
reach? Again, we do not assert that those 
who are Premillennialists may not have this 
zeal and purpose, but that one who does hold 


this’ faith, or rather who is held by this faith, 


must have evangelistic zeal. So far as we 
know, this is and has been a characteristic 
of Premillennialists. Witness the Bonars of 
areas Spurgeon, Bishop Ryle, Moody, 

unhall, Whipple and almost to a man all 
the great evangelists and missionaries. 

(4) Christ’s coming the time of restitution. 

e coming in of the world’s golden age, 
when all the prophecies concerning a world 
redeemed from the curse of sin shall be ful- 
filled—a time of universal salvation, when 
every knee shall bow. ‘It has been asked, 


“Why should the personal presence of Christ 


be better than his spiritual presence now?’ 
It is not this that constitutes the “blessed 
hope” of the believer. He knows that “when 
Christ shall appear we shall be like him” (I 
John tii: 2). That is something good for one 


‘who feels his burden of sin and longs for per- 
fection. He knows that when Christ comes 


“they that are his shall be raised at his com- 
ing” (I Cor. xv: 23), and that if he is living 
then he will be “changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye” (I Cor. xv: 52), and be 


“caught up” with the resurrected believers to 


be “ever with the Lord” (I Thess. iv: 15-17). 
This he believes infinitely better than an im- 
perfect life of conflict with sin; for he consid- 
ers with Paul that “to be absent from the 
body and to be present with the Lord” is “far 
better.” This is part also of the blessed hope, 
but not all. He believes that what he has 
been praying for—“Thy kingdom come; thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven’—will 


_ then be answered, and that all the dreary ages 


of sin and imperfection will be ended forever, 


not by the slow and dreary process of evolu-— 


tion, but by the coming of him who will cut 
sin short in judgment and “bring in the ever- 
lasting righteousness’ of the “everlasting 
kingdom” (Dan. vii: 13, 14, 27). He believes 
that the kingdoms of this world shall then all 
“become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ” (Rev. xi: 15). Because the Premil- 
lennialist believes that all these glorious 
events occur at Christ’s second coming, and 
that it is the time “of the restitution of all 
things spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began,” therefore, 
he counts that event to be what the Bible 
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calls it, ‘the blessed hope.” It is for these 
things, and not merely the personal presence 
of Christ, he looks. The etfect on one who 
holds this faith must be to produce joyful an- 
ticipation, combined with an earnest conse- 
cration of all talents. It will kill a man’s 
earthly ambitions and effectually separate him 
from the world. One marked characteristic 
we have noticed in those of this faith. It is 
a deeper study of the Word of God—a grow- 
ing familiarity with the Bible; a Scriptural 
tone to the life, and an ability to give a reason 
for their hope in words “which the Holy 
Ghost had dictated.” This is but a meagre 
treatment of the theme given us. If it is in 
any way suggestive it will probably fulfill all 
that was expected. 

The coming of our Lord is a theme that 
deserves and is receiving more and more at- 
tention, not of mere enthusiasts, but by the 
scholarship of the church. Doubtless it will 
repay the new and more critical investigation 
to which it is subjected. 


~Unbelief and Unbelievers. 
TAYLOR. 


For what if some did not believe? Shall their un- 
belief make the faith of God without effect? God for- 
bid. (Rom. iii: 3, 4.) | | a 

There are many unbelievers. There are a 
great many infidels, a greater number of 
skeptics, and a yet greater number of unbe- 
lievers in the world. All infidels and skep- 
tics are unbelievers, but all unbelievers are 
not infidels or skeptics. 

An infidel is a disbeliever of the divine or- 
igin of Christianity. He has passed the stage 
of doubt. He is, or professes to be, thorough- 
ly convinced that Christianity is a+delusion. 
He places what he is pleasedtoterm his“judg- — 
ment” upon the ground that there is no proof 
of any authority for, or foundation of, the 
faith of the Christian. He has rejected all the 
evidences that have satisfied the minds as 
well as hearts of a host of witnesses all along 
the nineteen centuries about to close. The 
testimony of the most learned men these cen- 
turies have produced—the most enlightened 
men the world ever saw—goes for nothing 
with him. He is wise in his own conceit. 
“There is no doubt,” says Knox, “that van- 
ity is one principal cause of infidelity.” Of 
course, the infiedel denies the truth of the 
Scriptures. Shall his “unbelief make the faith 
of God without effect” with you, my dear 
brother, my dear sister? God forbid! 

The skeptic is a doubter of the credibility of | 
evidence ; hence, the evidences of the truth of 
religion—evidences that have been satisfying 
and convincing to Christian minds—have no 


hold on him. Yet in mundane affairs his cre- 


dulity accepts without question facts restin 
upon slighter evidence of their truth. He be- 
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lieves, for instance, that there is a “north- 
west passage,” though no one has ever re- 
turned to tell us that he has seen it. And as 
many an Arctic explorer has perished while 
in search of that passage, so the skeptic sails 
into the cold and dreary region of distrust 
and doubt, risking his frail bark where it is 
liable to be crushed by the icebergs of infidel- 
ity ; for thither he tends, there his journey is 
likely to end. 

An unbeliever is not necessarily a disbe- 

liever; he may be honestly seeking for evi- 
dence to satisfy himself, and may require a 
less preponderance of evidence to convince him 
than would satisfy the skeptic. A man may 
be an unbeliever without being either an inf- 
del or a skeptic. His mind is like a tablet yet 
unwritten upon, and ready to receive this or 
that impression, according to circumstances. 
Paul calls unbelievers “unlearned” (1 Cor. 
xiv: 23,/24). He says an unbeliever may be 
“convinced,” and “falling down on his face he 
will worship God” (verse 25). And he shall 
then find mercy. Such was Paul’s own ex- 
perience, of which he says: “I thank Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who hath enabled me, for 
that he counted me faithful, putting me into 
the ministry; who was before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious: but I ob- 
tained mercy, betause I did it ignorantly in 
unbelief” (I Tim. i: 12, 13). . 
- There are many things in the Scriptures 
which we do not comprehend, because now 
“we see through a glass darkly.” But it is 
better to believe than to doubt. It is better 
to take the word of God than to put faith in 
the word of men. It is better to believe too 
much (if that be possible), than too little. 

Stand fast, therefore, Christian! “For 
what if some did not believe? Shall their un- 


belief make the faith of God without effect? 


God forbid!’ And that you may be the more 
firmly established, “Let no man deceive you 
with vain words” (Eph. v: 6). ‘Avoid foolish 
questions,...and contentions, and _ striving 
~ about the law; for they are unprofitable and 

vain” (Tit. iii: 9). 

Keep the testimonies of your God. Follow 
the teachings and keep the words of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. His name is proof 
against all the questionings of skepticism and 
all the assaults of infidelity, and “Blessed are 
all they that put their trust in him” (Psa. ii: 


...When the lightkeeper’s lamp is kindled 
his work is only just begun. The windows of 
the lantern must be kept clear. In wintry 
s:orms he may need to spend the night clear- 
ing the sleet from the panes, lest the light 
shonld be hidden. The light of Christ may 
bur within, but what help will it bring the 
vorld if the Christian be not a transparent 
medium ?—[Christian Intelligencer. 


Oakland Correspondence. 
VACATION NOTES. 


It was my good fortune to spend a three 
weeks’ vacation in one of the most delightful 
spots in California. This was in the heart 
of the beautiful Santa Clara valley, about forty 
miles south of San Francisco. Our stopping 
place was on a ranch five miles beyond Palo 
Alto. The owner lives in this university 
town, and his two-story farmhouse, well-fur- 
nished for housekeeping, was placed at our 
disposal. So we lived well and cheaply, en- 
joyed ourselves and got rested. The roads 
here are level and in fine condition, and it was | 
almost a daily experience to make an expedi- 
tion in some direction by carriage or wheel. 
The object of special interest in all this region 
is the great 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
This institution is, of course, well known, but 
it is just in process of development, and so 
important that it seems your correspondent 
might venture to write something about it for 
the readers of The Occident, and this more es- 
pecially as he has found a great many people 
who know but little of its origin and growth. 
It is called the Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, in honor of the only child of Senator and 
Mrs. Leland Stanford. It had been their in- 
tention to lavish their wealth upon this son, 
to fit him for the greatest possible happiness 
and usefulness, and he had strong desires to 
do something in the educational line for his 
fellow men when he grew up to manhood. 
With this object in view this family of three 
were, in 1884, making a tour of Europe, vis- 
iting the large cities, universities and other 
places of interest, and the son was giving’ spe- 
cial attention to the collection of things that 
were intended to be the foundation of a great 
museum. While in Italy the son took sick 
with malarial fever and died. The parents 
then returned with his remains to their deso- 
late home, and resolved that what they 
could not do for their own child they would, 


in a measure, at least, do for the children of 


others. So they decided to use their wealth 
to establish in memory of their son the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, where young men 
and young women might under the most fav- 
orable circumstances receive an education. On 
May 14, 1887, the corner stone was laid, and 
on October 1, 1891, the doors of the institu- 
tion were formally opened for the work of in- 
struction. At that time there were 30 pro- 
fessors and about 500 students, and in eight. 
years this number has increased to 107 pro- 
fessors and instructors and 1,153 students, 
while the whole number in attendance during 
these eight years has been 3,513, and the grad- 
uates for the same time 665, sah 

The condition, location and surroundings 
of the university are such as to make it a 


—tiful background. 
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most desirable place for young people to pur- 
sue a course of education. ‘The institution is 
located near the base of the Sierra Morena 
mountains, whose gentle slopes form a beau- 
From the summits of the 
foothills near by one has spread out before 
him a grand and inspiring landscape. At his 
feet lies the beautiful Santa Clara valley, dot- 
ted over with fine specimens of live and white 
oak trees. Then comes the bay of San Fran- 
cisco and, still beyond, the Coast Range of 


mountains, from which loom up the high 


peaks of Mt. Diablo and Mt. Hamilton, on 
which is located the renowned Lick Observa- 
tory of the University of California. The 
buildings are of the old Spanish type, said to 


be the outgrowth of the more ancient Moor- 


ish and Romanesque. The arrangement of 
the buildings is that of two rectangles, the one 
inside the other. The inner rectangle has 
twelve buildings one story high, built of buff 
sandstone and with tiling roof. They are ar- 
ranged around a quadrangle, or court, that is 
528 feet long and 246 feet wide, which con- 
tains three and one-fourth acres of land, and 
has in it eight large circular beds of tropical 
plants and flowers. On the inner side of the 
buildings is an arcade reaching around the 
whole quadrangle. These buildings are all 
complete except the chapel, which is under 


course of construction. It will take two years 


to complete this, and the cost will be about 
$275,000. It will be a most beautiful and sub- 
stantial building when complete, and will seat 
2,000 people. 
_ The outer rectangle will be much larger 
than the inner. The buildings will be of the 
same style and material, but will be two sto- 
ries high. Two of these buildings are about 
finished; namely, the library, which is.the gift 
of Senator Stanford’s brother, Thomas Wel- 


ton Stanford, and the Assembly Hall, which 


seats about 1,600 people. A memorial arch, 
built by Mrs. Stanford in honor of her de- 


ceased husband, will form the main entrance. — 
It will cost upwards of $65,000, and is well un- 


der way. Excavations are being made for 
two other buildings in the front of the outer 
rectangle: and so the work will go on until it 
is all finished. When this is done the Univer- 
sity will have a set of buildings most wonder- 
fully unique, convenient, substantial, beautiful 
and impressive in appearance. 

_ In the rear are a number of fine engineering 
buildings, and, appropriately located on either 
side are the professors’ homes, the dormitories 
for young men and young women, the gymna- 
sium and the museum. 

About half a mile to the front and left of 
the University is a slight elevation in among 
the trees, where Mr. and Mrs. Stanford had 
intended to erect a mansion for their home. 
The death of their son changed their plans, 
and on this spot now stands a mausoleum in 


which are deposited the mortal remains of the 
father and son, with a place beside them for 
the wife and mother when her earthly pilgrim- 
age is ended. 

~~ Mrs. Stanford is at present absent on a tour 
of the Continent for rest and recreation. Be- 
fore leaving home she delivered to the trustees 
of the University a deed to secure the full en- 
dowment intended for the institution. This 
has been estimated to be as much as $38,000,- 
000, making it, as is said, the most richly en- 


-dowed university in the world. 


The object of the University, as defined by 
its founders and provided for in its charter, 


“is not alone to give the student a technical 


education, fitting him for successful business 
life, but it is also to instill into his mind an 
appreciation of the blessings of this Govern- — 
ment, a reverence for its institutions, and a ~ 
love for God and humanity.” It is made the 


duty of the trustees “to prohibit sectarian in- 


struction, but to have taught in the University 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of 
an all-wise and benevolent Creator, and that 


obedience to this law is the highest duty of 


man.” If this object is carried out, as there 
is every reason to believe it will be, then this 
institution, founded by the mysterious provi- 
dence of God, will prove a blessing to thou- 
sands of young men and women, and through 
them to thousands more whom they shall in- 
fluence. | 

_ Then, when the liberal plans of the gener- 
ous friends of our State University at Berke- 
ley now in course of development are realized, 
California will have two of the grandest and 
most thoroughly equipped institutions of 
learning in all the land. James Curry. 

Oakland, Cal., Aug. 9, 1899. 


A Field Matron Among the Indians. 
Among all the agencies for elevating the 


Indian morally and physically, there has been 


none more potent in its effect than the work 
of the field matron. Devoted women have 
left homes of comfort, and because their 
hearts were in the work, have braved hard- 
ships and endured privations, counting not 
their lives dear unto them, if they might help in 
the missionary field.. They have entered the 
squalid homes of the Indians, have gained 
the confidence of the squaws, and by tact and 
kindness have shown them how to improve 
their way of living, how to prepare their food, 
to slg for their children and to nurse the 
sick. | 

When we remember that the squaws have 
generations of tradition behind them, and are 
loth to change their habits until convinced 
that change will be for the better, we can un- 
derstand the patience and perseverance re- 
quired in a field matron. It is especially ap- 
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propriate that Indian girls who have been ed- 
ucated at Hampton and Carlisle should enter 
upon this work, and several have done so. A 
bright example is Miss Annie Dawson, whose 
home was in Northern Dakota. She was tak- 


en East when a child, in the first party of In- 


dians who went to Hampton to be educated, 
and remained there until she graduated. She 
then went north to the State Normal School 
at South Framingham, and after she had fin- 
ished the course returned to the West to teach 
among her own people. She has this to say 
of her home-coming: “When I went back 
to my own home, . found all of our people 
encamped near a white village. They had 
come to welcome me home. It was very pa- 
thetic to me, as I heard them calling me by 
my Indian name, for it was many years since 
I had been with my own people. As they 
came to s.-..xe hands with me, tears fell from 
their eyes, for they thought I woulu- never 
come back-to the old home. I felt that my 
held of work must be among my own people, 
that I must devote my life to them.” She 
then goes on to give particulars of her work 
as a field matron. “We found things in a 
most deplorable condition, and it seemed a 


_- very discouraging work to lift the homes and 


life of the people in their one-room cabins. 
‘Things are in a transition stage with my peo- 
ple. They are leaving the old and gradually 
learning new ways. I have preached the gos- 
pel of soap, and after three years I can speak 
-encouragingly of the efforts made by the wo- 
men for themselves, for they are almost en- 
tirely without resources. Advance must be 
slow. In only a few cabins do we find cup- 


boards, chairs, tables and other things of that | 


kind. The only piece of civilized furniture 
that you are almost sure to find is a caoking 
stove. Three years ago, the one-room cabins 


in my camp were little better than pens, the 


filth being most revolting. The utensils and 
dishes which had been used were put away 
under the stove and beds, and often the dogs 
were the only ones that cleansed them. To- 
day you will find them washed and arranged 
in a cupboard made of boxes nailed on the 
walls, and neatly covered with old newspa- 
pers. The laundry is one of the most trying 
things. Most of the Indians live two or three 
miles from water. The only way to supply 
them with water is to haul it. Once hauled, 
it is too precious .or such an endless and 
troublesome work as washing dishes and ta- 
bles. The first. thing to look into is the con- 
dition of the children. They have to be bathed 
and put into clean clothes. There is really an 
evidence that they are caring for better 
things. The women come. from every direc- 
tion, and ask for clean papers and pictures 
with which to adorn their homes. There is 
some awakening of interest among the. men. 
Many have come with plans for new homes. 


One man there has saved $60 in three 
years, with which to build a three-room log 
house, that he hopes to make look like a 
white man’s house. Cooking classes have 
been carried on in our house, and the women 
have shown a great deal of interest, and have 
carried the lessons into their homes, where 
they have made dishes for their families, as 
they have been- taught in the cooking class. 
We have sewing classes, also. They show 
skill in learning to make garments. The 
schoolgirl who comes back in her well-fitting 
garments is an object lesson. At the close of 
our gatherings we have mothers’ meetings, 
and this gives us an opportunity to talk with 
the women on various subjects, such as the 


feeding and care of the sick, or the proper 


training of children. We do not claim great 
results in the work we have tried on our res- 
ervation. We notice, however, the greater 
effort which they make for tidiness in the 
home. The children suffer less from inflamed 
eyes, and scrofula has been reduced since have 
received good care. The homes are being 


better fitted to receive the returned students, 


and they are encouraged to keep up civilized 
ways of living, as far as possible.” 

Miss Dawson’s own home is a model fet 
her neighbors, being a neat three-room cabin, 
with glass windows and many other conven- 
iences and comforts. Not far off she has a lit- 
tle log hut where she packs away ice in win- 
ter, and in summer she makes ice cream, 
bakes cookies, and then invites the Indian 


children of the neighborhood to a lawn party. 
Park, Cal. 


Rest in 


Above all things, O my soul, thou shalt 
rest in the Lord alway, for he himself is the 
everlasting rest of the saints. 

Grant me, O most sweet and loving Jesus, 
to rest in thee above all creatures, above all 
health and beauty, above all glory and honor, 
above all power and dignity, above all knowl- 
edge and subtlety, above all riches and arts, 
above all joy and gladness, above all fame and 
praise, above all sweetness and comfort, above 


all hope and promise, above all desert and de- 


sire. 
alone art most lovely and loving. 
hon alone art most noble and glorious above 
all things, in whom all good things together 
most perfectly are, and ever have been and 
shall be. 

And, therefore, it is too little and unsatisfy- 
ing, whatsoever thou bestowest on me beside 
thyself, or revealest unto me of thyself, or 
promisest, whilst thou art not seen, and fully 
ok tained. 

For surely my heart can not truly rest nor 
be entirely contented unless it rest in thee, 


and surmount all gifts and all creatures what- | 


soever.—[Thomas a’ Kempis. 
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Thome Circe. 
The Jeweled Soul. 
BY MARY E. GRISWOLD. 


—. og day’s beautiful garment and sandals of rosy 

ight, 

Gemmed with the rarest of jewels, were unclasped by 
the fingers of night; 

Gently the dew-pearls descended, while up through 
the western bars | 

Crept the dusky-hued mantle, thick-set with the mys- 
tical stars. 


Leaning out of my casement, I questioned (the day 
had been full of unrest) | | ae 
Could wine run clear from the vintage that bleeding 

feet had pressed? | 
If the bread in mine inn were bitter, must I eat and 
still be strong, | 
Must I _ the dregs of'sorrow with a cheerful, holy 
song 


What profit of labor and sorrow shall come to the 

| weary soul? 

Wee of approbation shall we find at the far-oft 
goa 

Sleep touched the weary eye-lids, and lo! by the beau- 
tiful gates | 

I stood where the sad-eyed Peri in the silver silence 
waits, 


No mortal might enter the portal, but I saw fair souls 
pass in 

Who had left the clayey temple, with its sorrow, and 
pain and sin; | 

And clad with glory supernal, on the rapt brow the 

blessed balm, | 

The — of life eternal from the Savior’s tender 

palm! 


The soul of the just made perfect in the crucible’s 

In the path that led through darkness, the weary, 

I looked to see them shriveled and scorched by the 
fiery rain, 

And scars on the white soul-surface that should never 
be fair again. ; . 


I looked for scars, and lo! jewels gleamed rich in the 
ambient air, 

The heart of the wondrous blood-stone glowed where 
the censor of prayer | 

Had swung with its weight of petitions (changed to 
garlands of purple and red, : 

Pure prayers for another’s healings), meet crown for 
the radiant head. 


Rare seameonys of love and virtue with glory were all 
ablaze, 

_—— of sweet compassion, and charity’s merciful 

aze, 

And chrysolites, hope’s sweetest omen, with a glint of 
fire at the heart, 

And sapphires, blue as heaven, to penitent’s tears set 


apart. 


Pure pearls of faith and patience and hope that was 
born of despair, 

(Ah! the cup that was beaded with anguish with 
pearls at the bottom so rare), 

Each drop shed for another, each burden in Christ’s 
dear name, 

Changed to garnets and rubies so priceless, as pure 


I mee on the beautiful vision, while Gilead’s healing 
m 

_ Breathed over my restless spirit the spell of its heav- 

enly calm. 


I waked with the starlight above me—it was only a 
But strong I have grown through its brightness, and 
glad in its radiant glow. 
Alameda. | 


The Wondrous Milky Way. — | 
Every one now knows that the Milky Way, 
that girdle of light which spans the evening 


sky, is formed of clouds of stars too minute 


to be seen by the unaided vision. It seems 
to form the base on which the universe is 
built, and to bind all the stars into a system. 
It comprises by far the larger number of stars 
that the telescope has shown to exist. Those 
we see with the naked eye are almost equally 
scattered over the sky. But the number 
which the telescope shows us become more 
and more condensed in the Milky Way as 
telescope power is increased. The number 
of new stars brought out with our greatest 
power is vastly greater in the Milky Way than 
in the rest of the sky, so that the former con- 
tains a great majority of the stars. What is 


yet more curious, spectroscopic research has 


shown that a particular kind of stars, those 
formed of heated gas, are yet more condensed 
in the central circle of this band; if they were 


visible to the naked eye we should see them > 
encircling the heavens as a narrow girdle, 


forming, perhaps, the base of our whole sys- 
tem of stars. This arrangement of the gas- 
eous, Or vaporous, stars, is one of the most 
singular facts that modern research has 
brought to light. It seems to show that these 
particular stars form a system of their own; 
but how such a thing can be we are still un- 
able to see. | 
The question of the form and extent of 
the Milky Way thus becomes the central one 
of stellar astronomy. Sir William Herschel 
began by trying to sound its depths; at one 
time he thought he had succeeded; but be- 
fore he died he saw that they were unfathom- 
able with his most powerful telescopes. Even 
to-day he would be a bold astronomer who 


would profess to say with certainty whether 


the smallest stars we can photograph are at 


the boundary of the system. Before we de- 


cide this point we must have some idea of the 
form and distance of the cloud-like masses of 
stars which form our great celestial girdle. 
A most curious fact is that our solar system 
seems to be in the center of this galactic uni- 
verse, because the Milky Way divides. the 
heavens into two equal parts, and seems 
equally broad at all points. Were we looking 
at such a girdle as this from one side or the 
Other, this appearance would not be present- 
ed. But let us not be too bold. Perhaps we 
are the victims of some fallacy, as Ptolemy 
was when he proved, by what looked like 
sound reasoning, based on undeniable facts, 
that this earth of ours stood at rest in the cen- 
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ter of the heavens.—Prof. Simon Neweconie, 
in McClure’ 


The Modern Theater. 


In view of the increasing tendency of Chris- 
tian people to become the patrons of the thea- 
ter, it is eminently proper that there should 
be no misunderstanding as to the moral char- 
acter of this institution. We are well aware 
of the current sneer as to the narrowness of 
those who continuetoopposeattendance upon 
plays, and are fully prepared to rate it at its 
true value. It is not necessary that a minister 
should himself be a theater-goer in order to 
make up a sound judgment as to the proba- 
ble. effect of such indulgence. If he will only 


note the bill-boards he can reach a conclusion 


that is perfectly satisfactory. Nine-tenths of 
the plays.that are given any season in our 
-American cities are either silly or sensual. We 
make this assertion, not recklessly, but after 
a careful consideration of the facts. For the 
benfit of such of our readers as may doubt 
the competency of the clerical mind to decide 
questions of this sort, we reproduce the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the editorial columns 
' of our able contemporary, the Memphis Com- 
mercial-A ppeal, which is not a religious jour- 
nal, and can scarcely be accused of even lean- 
ing that way: “The plays of modern times are 
weak and wicked. There is no genius or 
‘body’ to them. Leaving out ‘Cyrano,’ the 
plays of the past ten years are vicious. Most 
of them are prurient. Most of them turn up- 
on marital infelicities and infidelities, or sup- 
posed infidelities. |. Few modern plays are 
clean, and the dirt in them is dirty dirt. The 
brilliant nastiness and splendid filth of Dry- 
den, of Wycherley, of Congreve, and others 
who pampered the prurient public taste of 
England after the Restoration, had in them a 
dazzling and incisive wit, a cauterizing satire 
and a profound philosophy, mixed with the 
loftiest sentiments, and all expressed in an 
elegance of diction that save them, even now, 
- from censure, as they save the Athenian com- 
edies, the Roman plays, the dialogues of 
Plato, the indelicacies of Ovid, Ariosto, and 
other of the pioneers in literature ; but the 
modern play is flat and flippant, ‘sensual, 
earthly, devilish’ ; 
didly vicious, but insidious and suggestive ; 
its wit is the inviting leer of the wanton, its 
philosophy is the auto-analysis of the sensual- 
ist, its humor is lubricity, and even its pathos 
is factitious, obviously insincere and stagy.” 
—{Nashville Christian Advocate. 


A Garret Picnic. 
“I wish it wouldn’t rain,” said Cora, dis- 


consolately, looking out at the dripping trees 
and bushes. 


“So do I,” said Ernest 


it is not frankly and can- 


‘Sust to think we 


were going to have a picnic to-day under the 
elm tree, and Clara and Elliott were coming.” 

This reflection was too much, and both 
children kept very still for a little while. 
Cora wiped two tiny tears out of the corners 
of her eyes, but Ernest was a boy, and, of 
course, wouldn’t cry over a picnic. 

“Well, ” said Cora at last, “I believe the 
birds are glad it rained. They all look as if 
they were. Just see them drinking out of 
that little pond in the big stone.” 

“Ves,” said Ernest, “and I believe those 
horses that are hauling stone for the bridge 
are glad. It was so hot and dusty yesterday 
and they hung their heads down when they 
passed. Now they've had a nice cold bath, 
and they look lots stronger.” 

‘And it will make the asters and phlox 
bloom quickly,” said Cora. 

“Yes, and it will help the plums and 
peaches,” added Ernest. oa 

“Maybe it’s a good thing, after all,’ said 
Cora; “let’s go and play.” 

“Why, there comes Clara and Elliott, under 
their big umbrella,” said Ernest. 

Grandma had been listening all the time. 

“Children,” she said, “you may take the 
things that Maggie baked for you, and have 
your picnic up in the garret.” 

“That will be lots more fun,” said Ernest, 
while Cora ran to open the door. “We have 
picnics under the elm tree often, and we never 
had one in the big garret. ”__{ Christian Stand- 
ard. 
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Five Thin O'S. 


Only a stray sunbeam? Yet it cheered a 
wretched abode, gladdened a stricken heart. © 
Only a gentle breeze? It fanned aching 


brows, cheered many hearts by its gentle 
touch. 
Only a frown? ‘But it left a sad void in 


the child’s heart, quivering lips and tearful 
eyes. 

Only a smile? But how it cheered the 
broken heart, engendered hope, and cast a 
halo of light around that sick bed. 

Only a word of encouragement, a single 
word? It gave the drooping spirit new life 
and led to victory. 

Always remember, a kind word can make 
not only human, but all dumb, creatures hap- 
py.—[Our Dumb Animals. 


Sam Jones, the evangelist, asks the follow- 
ing pertinent question: “Do you know that 
boys are more particular who they go with 
than girls? You may think it a strange 
statement, but it is so. A girl will go on the 
streets in open day with a boy that gets 
drunk, but the minute a boy finds out that a 
girl gets drunk he won’t go with her. I wish 
our girls would be ‘as particular with whom | 
they go as the boys are.” | 
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| Then You Will Know. 
When I am dead, 
And you are old, 
You'll sit as we are sitting now, 
Close to the fire, hearing the wind blow cold, 
And you will stroke a golden head; ate 
And suddenly, remembering how 
I fondled yours, become at last aware 
How dear to me was every single hair. 


When I am dead, 
And you are old, | 

You'll clasp in yours a little hand— 

_ A little hand sweet as a flower to hold; 

The pretty fingers you will spread, 
And kissing them will understand 
How, kissing yours, I found them to contain | 
More.than the world.could give of bliss and gain. 


—Vida Briss,in The Sunday Magazine. 


What One Boy Did. 


They were just sitting down to the table, 
twelve boys, their faces bright, their eyes 


sparkling with the anticipation of the dinner - 
that was before them. It was Clifford Ray’s 


birthday, and his mother had said he might 
invite eleven of his friends to a dinner party. 

Clifford was an only child and an only 
grandchild, and, strange as it may seem, he 
was blessed with three grandmothers. The 
way he came to have more than his share of 
grandmothers was that his mother had mar- 
ried again, so there was her mother, his 
father’s mother, and his stepfather’s mother ; 
stranger yet, they lived together, to all appear- 
ances in peace and concord, and vied with each 
other in petting and spoiling Master Clifford. 

The boys lost no time in starting on the 
good things, and they ate as only healthy, 
growing boys can eat. They did not talk 
much at first, they were too busy for that; but 
they enjoyed themselves thoroughly, which 
made Mrs. Ray and the three kind old grand- 
mothers who waited on them beam with pleas- 
ure. 


_ After they had got fairly started Mrs. Ray 


unlocked the door of a little cupboard built in 


the wall, and said smilingly, “Now, boys, I’m 


going to give you your choice of some very 
fine wine. I have all kinds here, and you can 
take your choice, in honor of Clifford’s birth- 

“Oh, that’s fine, mother!” exclaimed Clif- 
ford. “Come, boys, what kind will you 
have ?” — 

No one answered, so Mrs. Ray turned to 
the boy at the head of the table, George War- 
ner, the biggest of the twelve and the most 
popular; George usually took the lead in 
most everything. 
_ As Mrs. Ray turned to him he answered po- 
litely, but without the slightest hesitation, “I 
wont take any; thank you, Mrs. Ray.” 
. The boys looked at him in surprise, and 
Clifford’s mother said, “What! not any wine? 
Oh, you are not so particular! Of course it 
wouldn’t do for boys to make a practice of 
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drinking it; but this is something extra, and 
a glass wont hurt you; it will make a man of 


you.” 
George was tempted to reply that he knew 


just what kind of a man it would make of him, — 


he had seen men like that; but he did not 
like to say anything rude to Mrs. Ray, so he 


answered politely but as firmly as before, “No, 


thank you. I really can’t take it. Please 


don’t urge me.” 
“Come, now, you wont refuse a lady, I am 


sure.” 


All eyes were turned on George. He col- 
ored slightly as Mrs. Ray poured out a glass 
of the sparkling beverage and set it before 


him, but his resolve was not shaken, and he 
repeated, “I’m sorry to have to refuse you 


anything, but, indeed, I can’t take it.” 

Mrs. Ray was evidently annoyed. “Well, 
I wont press you, if it’s against your princi- 
ples to drink it,” she said, and turned to the 
next boy with, “Well, you'll take it, Harry 


Clark 


George’s refusal had given Harry courage 
to act. He knew his mother would not want 
him to take the wine, but he would not have 
been strong enough to refuse if it had not 
been for his friend’s example, so he said, “I 
don’t believe I’ll take any either, Mrs. Ray.” 


Frank Miller, who sat next to Harry, said — 


the same, and so it went all around the table 
until it came to Clifford. | 
“You'd better shut up the cupboard, 
mother, I don’t believe any of the fellows want 
it.” 
Then they went on eating their dinner and 


were soon as merry as if the interruption had > 


not occurred. The incident was seemingly 
forgotten. 


But there was one who did not forget it. 
In the next room there was a listener of whom | 


none of the boys were aware. Mrs. Ray’s 
brother had long been a source of trouble to 


the family. It was the old story of bad com- 
pany and then all sorts of dissipation. He | 
had tried one business after another, to make . 
a failure of all. At last he had gone away, 


and his family hoped that the separation from 


his old. companions might reform him, but 
he came back an utter wreck and failure. 


Howard Morse had come in while the boys 
were at dinner. He was. sober then, but he 
intended going out later in the evening with 
a number of boon companions and “making 


a night of it,” as usual. The door between. 


the dining-room and the library, where he 
had thrown himself down on the divan, was 


open, and he heard his sister’s offer of the © 
wine and George’s refusal. 


It reminded him of the time when he took 


his first glass of wine; then he thought of the © 
events which followed, Like all drunkards, . 


at times’ he would have given anything he 
possessed to break the awful bondage, and he 
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now wished heartily that when he had been 
offered his first glass he had, like George, had 
the courage to refuse. Then. the thought 
came to him, “Am I going to be outdone by 
a boy twelve years old? What he can do, | 
can; it isn’t too late yet. If God will only 
forgive me and help me, I'll never touch an- 
other drop.” | 

A few minutes later the boys and Mrs. Ray 
and the three grandmothers were greatly sur- 
prised to see Howard Morse walk into the 
dining-room and greet them cordially. Since 
he had started on the downward path he had 
kept taciturnly to himself when he was at 
home, and avoided meeting any of the people 
who visited there. This was a new Howard, 


surely! 


After dinner, instead of hurrying out of the 
house, he joined the boys in the library. He 
was so entertaining, instituting new games 
and telling thrilling stories, that no one could 
believe the clock right when its hands pointed 
to the hour for leaving. 

Reluctantly the boys went home, after bid- 
ding “Uncle Hiward” a hearty good-night. 

As George was going Howard caught his 
arm and drew him aside. “I want to tell you, 
George, that you have saved me to-night.” 

George’s eyes opened wide with astonish- 
ment. “Saved your .[?” 

“Yes, it was your example in refusing the 


wine that set me to thinking, and I resolved 


never to touch another drop of liquor or have 
it in the house. I would like to join your 
temperance society. I want to help save oth- 
ers who have been as low as I was.’ 


George was happy that night, and when he 


prayed to his Heavenly Father he did not for- 
get to thank him for the privilege which had 


been given him, to save a soul by his example. 


Howard Morse kept his word. He not only 
joined the temperance society, but later on 


the church, and was well known throughout. 


the community as an earnest worker. 
Some years afterward he started out as a 
temperance lecturer, and was the means of 


leading many from the “broad way that lead-. 


eth to destruction.”’ And in all his lectures 
he never failed to give credit to the boy who 
had stood firm for his principles, and by his 
example pointed him to the way he was now 
walking.—[ Anne Guilbert Mahon, in Union 
Signal. 


Tobogganing With an Elephant. 


Elephants are so clever, and so often the 
‘winners in an encounter with men, that it is 
‘a pleasure to copy a story from Chums con- 


cerning one that was fairly outwitted. This— 


was an African elephant—taller, lighter and 
nimbler than the Asiatic. Like’ most ele- 
phants when roused, he was equal to: ‘any gym- 
nastic feat. This is the story: | 

An English sportsman, “out after eleph- 


ants,’ had wounded a magnificent specimen. 
Unfortunately for him the wound was slight 
and the animal, greatly infuriated, turned and 
charged him. 

It was a terrifying sight. With its enormous 
ears spread out like sails, and emitting shrill 


.. notes of rage, the monster came thundering 


over the ground like a runaway locomotive. 
The hunter fired another shot, but missed; 
his nerve was shaken, and throwing down his 
rifle he sought safety in flight. 

Near at hand was a steep hill, and to this 
he directed his steps, for being but slightly 
acquainted with the climbing powers of the 
elephant, he thought his pursuer might be 


_ baffled by the steepness of the ascent. It was 


a terrible disappointment to find that the ele- 
phant could climb a hill as quickly as he could, 
good runner as he was. 

~ He would have been overtaken if he had not 
thought of a really ingenious expedient. He 
knew that elephants never run, or even walk, 
down a steep incline, but always crouch, gath- 
er their feet together, lean well back and 
slide down. Just as the ferocious animal had 
got within a few yards of’him, therefore, the 
wily hunter suddenly doubled and ran down 
the hill again! 

Quick as a flash the elephant turned, gath- 
ered itself together, and, trumpeting with baf- 
fled rage, slid down after its victim. The 
hunter had just time to spring out of the way 
as the great beast came toboganning after him, 
smashing trees and shrubs, and carrying ev- 
erything before it like an avalanche. — 

Then once more the hunter dashed to the 
top of the hill, while the elephant, unable to 


stop itself, went careering down to the very 


foot, where, apparently understanding that it 
had been outwitted, and feeling sore and dis- 


appointed, it rose to its full height and walked _ 


wearily back to its native woods. 


Well-Trained Girls, 


Two young girls have lately spent several 
months in the house with me, whose mother 
I highly respect, though I have never seen 
her. They are evidently in good circum- 
stances, but there is no waste. Every article 
of their clothing has wise and thoughtful care. 
Their rooms are always neat, and well-aired, 
and orderly. They are students, and very 


- busy ones, but nothing of theirs is left in slip- 


shod fashion. They have time to put things 
in their proper places, hang up their clothing, | 
and do all those little things that make the 


_ difference between a tidy and a slovenlyroom. 
They will make pleasant homes for somebody, 


some time, I believe. And I doubt not the 
credit is mainly due to a mother too wise and 
loving to indulge her own fondness by doing 
everything for them,,or her ease by neglect- 
ing to train them; because it is more trouble 
than to do the work herself. —[Exchange. 
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‘Woman's Worth hactfic 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. , 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts: 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. | | 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


_ The North Pacific Board is taking a vaca- 
tion during the months of July and August. 
Its members are scattered far and wide, by 
seaside, by river-side, on the mountains and 
in the country—all, we trust, receiving the re- 
freshment and vigor which comes from close 
contact with the heart of nature. Our pres- 
ident is resting at her cottage, The Willows. 
Our secretaries are taking in new strength 
for the winter's campaign in their various 
summer houses, while our treasurer is act- 
ing the part of the Good Samaritan by taking 
to her home and nursing back to health Mrs. 
Tilly Paul, who has been for many weary 
weeks at the hospital. Mrs. Paul is recov- 
ering from a critical surgical operation, and 
though improvement is slow, she hopes to 
return to her home in Sitka the last part of 
August. As she is interpreter and organist 
in the native mission church there her ser- 
vice is invaluable and her absence a misfor- 


tune to the mission. Her cousin, Miss Fran- 


ces Willard, also a native Alaskan missionary, 
is assisting in taking care of her. Miss Wil- 
lard is a young lady of fine presence and 
highly educated, being a graduate of a young 
ladies’ school in the East. She is to address 
the C. E.’s of the First Presbyterian church 
next Sunday evening. | 

We have lately been saddened by the be- 


reavement which has come to Mrs. John Mor- | 


rison, one of our vice-presidents. We recall 


‘meeting Mrs. Morrison a few weeks ago, just 


before she left Portland on a visit to her par- 
ents on the banks of the Hudson. How hap- 

y she was to take her two little ones back 
to her childhood home. Her husband would 
soon join them, and they would all have such 
a delightful summer together; but it was not 


so ordered. Dr. Morrison started on his va- . 


cation trip in company with Dr. and Mrs. 
Hill, stopping with them at Yellowstone 
Park, where he was taken suddenly ill, and 
in a few days passed to his heavenly home. 


Our deepest sympathy goes out to our af-. 


flicted sister, and we pray that He who has 


the tenderest care of the widow and father- 
less may sustain and comfort her. shal 

A very nice Christmas box, prepared by a 
few of our Board ladies, is on its way to Dr. 


Eliza Leonard of Pekin. Her mother, in 


speaking of its contents says, “How pleased, 
how joyful and light-hearted she will be when 
she receives it; such nice things, representing 
so many loving hearts. How she will appreci- 
ate things ready made, for it is a great trouble 
to get sewing done.” The things were mostly 
for Dr. Leonard’s personal use, though she 
will have some delicacies to distribute among 
her fellow-laborers. 
Miss Helen Clark is finding difficulty in 
leaving her people in the Spokane Reserva- 
tion. Her plan had been to visit her aged 
mother in the East during vacation, and on 
her return go to her new mission at Neah 
bay, but complications have arisen which 
make it imperative that she remain with the 
Spokanes for the present. She writes: “In- | 
stead of being with my aged mother | am on 
the Reservation still, busy with my people, 


seeking to right matters which have gone 


wrong among them.” The Indians do not 
take kindly to the new missionary which has 
lately been sent them. He does not under- 
stand them as Miss Clark does. She says: 
“The Indians love me and are ready to do my 
bidding. Thev are very sorry about my leav- 
ing, and use all sorts of arguments to keep 
me. One man said, ‘All Indians love you; 
man, woman and child love you. Injun one 
big sick heart you go away. You writum 
chief no go. You stay forever and ever.’ ” 
Among other troubles, the Jesuit is seeking 
entrance to the Reservation, and although the 
agent has no religion, he is more favorable to 
the Catholic than to any other, and as he has 
gained an influence over Chief Lot there is 
much to be feared in that direction. Alto- 
gether it is plainly evident that it is Miss 
Clark’s duty to remain where she is, for a 
time at least, and as the North Pacific Board 
has expressed its willingness to support her 
there as well as at Neah bav she will stay there 
as long as the case demands. | 


There is variety in the degree of fruitful- 
ness, according tothe goodness of the soil ; 
that is to say, according to the thoroughness 
and depth of the reception of the word. The 
great Husbandman does not demand uniform 
fertility. He is glad to get a hundredfold, but 
He accepts sixty, and does not refuse thirty, 
only he arranges them in descending order, — 
as if He would fain have the highest rate: 
from all the plants, and, not without disap- 
pointment, gradually. stretches his merciful 
allowance to take in even the lowest. He 
will accept the scantiest fruitage, and will lov- — 
ingly “purge” the branch “that it may bring — 
forth more fruit.”—fAlexander Maclarer. 
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THE OCCIDENT 


She Hecidentaf Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. 


_ Public meeting first Monday in each seciliths ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. 


Our Work for eur Year. 


The autumn will soon be here, when many 
will redouble their efforts for missions. But 
this has been a very busy summer, with so 
many missionaries going out, and all the mon- 
ey to be raised over and above last year's gilts. 


But the General Assembly’s Board (as they | 


g0 so soon) is advancing some of the money. 
his we must hasten and replace. As we work 
let us pray. Let us remember how marvel- 
ously God opens hearts to give. How grate- 
ful we should be that The Occident keeps an 
open door between all Christian hearts and 
work. The other day I received a letter from 


an unknown little girl in Oregon, saying that 
she personated Dr. Alice Fish of Korea. They 


wanted to see more about her in The Occident. 


We turned the letter over to Dr. Fish’s moth- 


er to answer, telling all about her Alice, and 
wrote the little girl she would now be Dr. 
Alice Moffit. With our three new mission- 
aries sailing this month for Korea, we begin 
to. feel, as we have others now there, that Ko- 
rea is a suburb of San Francisco! It is no 
longer a far-off hermit nation to us. Dr. Shar- 
rocks and Miss Ames and Miss Nonese 
will soon be there, and Dr. Mackay one more 
in China. 

As some go others return. Miss Grace 
Russell of Oroomiah, Persia, is on her way 
home, and will soon be with us at the Oc- 
cidental Board meeting. A letter has just 
come from Hooramah of Persia. She longs 
to hear from America. We will give an ex- 
tract from her letter. It was this same Hoora- 
mah who bade Miss Fiske, who was exhaust- 
ed in a long service she was holding among 
the women, to “lean hard” on her. From that 
little incident the following beautiful lines 
have been written. Hooramah is one of the 
few early converts left. She “belonged to the 
noble Nestorians.” These lines may lead 
some tired child of God to lean hard on him. 
Thus only can we grow. 
work successfully for Christ. 


“Child of my love, lean hard 
And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 
Yet closer come ; 
Thou art not near enough. 
Thy care, thyself, | 
_ Lay both on me, that I may feel ry chia 
Reposing on my heart. 
Thou lovest me? 
I doubt it not then loving me lean hava 


Thus only can we 


June 1, 1899. 
My Very Dear Friend Mrs. Browne: 


It is now over one year that I did have your 
last letter, written by Mrs. D. W. Horsburgh. _ 
Since then I did have not any word from you. 
all; comfort that I did have is gone from me. 
now. I feel sad about dear, loving Miss Cul-. 
bertson. Since she gone to her rest I have 


not heard a single word about the dear girls. 


I did have a few copies of The Occident ; long - 


time ago I have not seen it. My own dear 


mother, Mrs. Robbens, also have forgotten 
her wandering child. I was sure to the end of | 
my life you will remember me. I was afraid. 


it may be she is not there, or she is sick. I 


am very thankful from Mrs. Rhea; she did. 
saw Mrs. Humphrey in New York. She did. 
write to me that your dear friend Mrs. Rob- 
_bens 1s very well.- I hope God will bless all. 
his dear children wherever they be. I can not 
forget you at all. I do remember every one of 
you every time that I go to my Heavenly 


Father, if you forget your poor Hooramah. 


The girls will forget to the last. I it can be to. 
forget you if my dear brother’s grave was not. 


in San Francisco. I can not overcome my 


feelings. I did take him for myself, the day 


that he was borne from my mother. This 


morning early we went to the cemetery. One- 
girl was buried yesterday, so my heart was. 


very sad; all my thoughts gone to California. 
Then I took my poor pen to talk with you. 


My only comfort that I can find is my dear” 


Savior, who.never forgets us. 


‘Miss Culbertson wrote me when she was. 
in this world, “He will never leave you nor- 


forsake you.” She was sure because she nev- 


er forgot to pray for me. Last fall I did have- 


one sweet letter from her dear sister; I wish I 


was with her now, if it was the will of God;. 


not my will. I hope God will:keep you all 


in good health me bless you all in your 
work. which is for Jesus Christ. I have writ-. 


ten many letters, but not one answer. I am 


well with my body, but sad in my heart. Now. 
is some good from the mercy of the Lord; 
since Easter we did have rain. I am very sad’ 


to see so many poor souls lacking for bread. 


I hope it will be good hereafter. I look for- 


God’s blessing for Salmas. Russell 


soon will go to America. I was very glad last. 
fall. She did call me to Oroomiah. I did’ 
If you 
please, give my kind regard for all my dear- 


have a good visit for some days. | 


friends around you, for your dear family, each 
by name. 
Home. I hope this letter will find you all 


well and happy with your work. I must close, . 


with much love. 

ruly yours, 
“Hooramah Sergais.” 
“Oolah Salmas, Persia.” 


Korean literature, 


19. 


Remember me to the Mission: 


at 920 Sacramento. 
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THE OCCIDENT 


street: “History of Missions in Korea,” 10 
cents ; “Home Life in Korea,’ two for 5 cents ; 
“Kim Yong Sun, a Hero,” two for 5 cents; 
“Girls and Women of Korea,” two for 5 
cents ; single leaf of history, etc., 1 cent. Au- 
gust is the month for the study of Korea, and 


Japan for September. 


Woman's Spnodicaf Soctetp 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1z01 Alice St., Oakland. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento 
‘street, on the Saturday following the first Wednesday 


‘of January, April and July, at 2 p.m. All are invited. 


The annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to ~ 


‘tthe Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The Spanish School at Los Angeles. 


The closing exercises of the Los Angeles 
Spanish School were of unusual interest. The 


- twenty pupils showed marked improvement 


in singing, our beloved “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ coming from their Spanish throats full 
rounded with American patriotism and the 
soft, mellow tones characteristic of southern 
nations. The compositions on Columbus, 
John Smith, and David, written from memo- 


ry, were well expressed, concise and at the 


same time full, and delivered or read attrac- 
The house is vastly improved by its addi- 


tion, and the one year’s work in the new. 


quarters has proven the wisdom of that ex- 


penditure of money. The girls have an air 


of gentle homeliness that can come only by 
constant contact with such home life as Miss 
Cameron spreads abroad in the school home. 
The girls were ladylike, thoughtful of the 
comfort of their guests, treated us to cake 
made by their own hands and lemonade after 
the exercises. Chains of merit were given 
them, each link standing for a good day, and 
it was interesting to see their eager faces as 
they received them from Miss Harris’ hands. 
There were long chains and short chains, just 
as there would have been in a school of our 
own children, but the long ones were the 
more numerous. The red and silver paper 
links made a pretty decoration, back of the 
platform, before they were awarded to their 
respective owners. Little Rebecca looked as 
if she had the weight of nations rolled over 
into her tiny arms when her long string 
came! She recited the 1r21st Psalm in Span- 
ish all by her little self. 

A lot adjoining the mission property is for 
it does look as if we would have to 
enlarge soon. But whence shall the neces- 


sary $500 for buying the lot come? If we 


can not secure it soon the owner will sell it 
or build close up to our lot. 


| Close of School at Santa Fe. 
Miss Allison thus describes the closing ex- — 


ercises of the school at Santa Fe: “We 


planned to make the last week a specially en- 
joyable time. Invitations were sent to par- 
ents and friends to be present at our closing 
exercises, and the old adobe house was made 
ready for their accommodation. Preparations 
for examinations, picnic, musical and literary 
entertainments, and the flag raising, occupied 
our time fully. This was also made a special 
“dress” occasion, and trunks ‘arid bexes and 
storeroom, as well as teachers’ wardrobes, 
were ransacked for white or other pretty sum- 
mer dresses, and then the work of tucking up 
and letting down, taking in and letting out, 
began; but many hands make light work and 
these were very willing hands. Then there 
was opportunity to test their ability to do 
fine laundry. Dear friends, do not imagine 
there was a fine dress in the lot. They were 
simply old-fashioned dresses of cheap ma- _ 
terial, but the girls looked as sweet and pret- 
ty as if they had been gotten up in the latest 
style. | 

“Not all of time and thought, however, was 


given to dress. Examination papers and 


blackboard work showed that there had been 
close attention to lessons. Twenty-two pla- 
zas were represented in our school last year, 
and applications for this year are from parts 
of the Territory from which we have never 
had pupils, showing that the influence of the 
school is widening. | 

“Our hearts were gladdened this quarter by 
three of our girls confessing Christ as their 
only Savior, and uniting with the church. 
One of these was Mazie, who never heard or 
saw the Bible in her home, but who has been 
a real little missionary in her home during 
summer vacations, teaching her brothers and 
sisters ‘the sweet old story’ and trying to per- 


suade her parents to live better lives.’—Home 
Mission Monthly. 


Loving the Unlovely. 


_ Loving those who love us is all well enough’ 
in its way. Sometimes it is easier to do this 
than not to do it. But there is no special mer- 
it in such a course on our part. The true test 
of Christliness is loving the unloving and the 
unlovely. This is the test we ought to judge 
ourselves by. “If ye love them that love you,” 
Says Jesus, “what reward have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same?” We ought 
certainly to be above the average heathen if 


we consider ourselves followers of Christ. Tf 


we are true followers of Christ, our*spifit* will 
ibe itself in the likeness of Christ—[S. S. 
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Che Sundap-Seboof. 
Notes by Pref. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Returning from Captivity. (Ezra. & 
LESSON IX. August 27, 1899. 

GOLDEN TExT: “Zhe Lord hath done great things 

Ie us, whereof we are glad, (Psalm Cxxvl. 3.) 
Introduction. 

Tame: B: C. 

2. The Book of Ezra. 

Originally Ezra and Nehemiah formed one 
book. It was compiled from various sources, 
chiefly personal memoirs of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah and diplomatic documents written in 
‘Aramaic, with additions by the compiler. In 
its present form it dates from about 330 B. C., 
two hundred years after the events occurred. 
‘The arrangement is not always chronological, 
_and Ezra is probably a duplicate of Nehemiah 
‘vii. The value of Ezra is very great for the 


light it throws on one of the critical periods ” 


Jewish history. 

3. The Influence of the Exile. 

During the exile and the years immediately 
following, the Hebrews passed through a re- 
markable transformation. ‘The exile was not 
so much a prison as a school. Three great 
lessons were learned—absolute monotheism, 
individual responsibility, and Israel’s mission- 
ary vocation. The first enthroned Jehovah as 
supreme. and only Lord of heaven and earth 
(Isa. xl); the sécond emphasized man’s 


third assigned to Israel the glorious task of 
mediating Jehovah’s salvation to the world 
(Isa. xlix). The exile left on the people a per- 
manent impress. The majority, perhaps, were 
not radically changed, but the leading minds 
were inspired by a new purpose whose interest 
centered in Jehovah’s law and whose watch- 
_word. was holiness. 

4. The Seventy Years. 

Those who regard the seventy years as an 
exact number disagree among themselves as 
to the terminal dates. Jeremiah’s prediction 
(Jer. xxv: 11) that the “whole land should be 
a desolation” would indicate that we should 


reckon from the fall of Jerusalem, 586. Sev- 


-enty years from that time would bring us to 

516 B. C., when the temple was completed. 
But the writer of Ezra assumes that the period 
closed with the decree of Cyrus. From the fall 
of Jerusalem to the decree of Cyrus was scarce- 
ly fifty years. 
seventy as a round number referring to an:in- 
definite period. If it fell short of a literal sev- 
enty years, “what does this mean but that God 
is so merciful as not always to exact the last 
farthing ?”’ 

5. The Policy of Cyrus. 

The view formerly held that Givin was a 
monotheist is now abandoned. He was a poly- 
theist. In his inscriptions he gives special 
honor to Merodach, the Babylonian god. His 


per- 
sonal relation to God (Ezek. xviii) ;. while the 


simply as “king” or “king of Babylon.” 


It is better, therefore, to take 


2k, 


clemency to the Jews was part of a general 
policy. His edict included ail peoples. We are 
to think, therefore, of an exodus, 1n larger or 
smaller numbers, of many captive peoples from 
Nebuchadrezzar’s cosmopolitan capital. Nat- 
urally and rightly, the Jewish writer, who. 
thought of it merely in its bearings on the for- 
tunes of his own people, interpreted the edict. 
from the prophetic point of view, believing 


that Jehovah’s was the guiding hand in human 
history. | 


6. ‘he Return. 
(1) Properly speaking,the Return attend 


over a period of more than a hundred years, 


and included at least three migrations, viz., the. 
first under Sheshbazzar, or Zerubbabel, a sec- 

ond under Ezra, and a third under Nehemiah. 

(For a different view regarding Sheshbazzar,. 
see explanatory notes.) 

(2) The people who were left in. Judah out- 
numbered those who were carried away. Poor- 
and depresed though they were, they longed 
for the rebuilding of Jehovah’s house. The- 
edict of Cyrus, therefore, must have inspired 
them with great hopes. Another class, the- 
Jewish exiles in Egypt, would naturally share. 
these hopes and flock to Palestine. 

(3) The long journey required would des 
ter the greater number of exiles in Babylon 
from taking advantage of the permission 
granted by Cyrus. But from first to last the- 
influence of the Babylonian Jews was dom- 
inant and pervasive, though less weighty in 
the earlier decades of the Persian pened than- 


ata later time. 


Explanatory Notes. 

I. The Decree of Cyrus, verses I-4. _ 

Cyrus, ascending the throne of Babylon,._ 
proclaims that he has divine instruction to- 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, and grants. 
permission to the exiled Jews to return to. 
their land, commanding their neighbors to. 
render them assistance. 
1. King of Persia: The mark of a late wri-- 
Contemporary records speak of Cyrus. 
Jer-. 
emiah: See Jer. 25: 11; 29: 10. Jehovah. 
stirred up the spirit: The Hebrew writer- 
traces the matter to its source. In writing: 
Placed it in the archives. The decree was in 
Persian or Aramaic. Only the substance is. 
given in vs. 2-4. 

wk Hath Jehovah, the God of Heaven, given 

: “Like most men of higher intelligence- 
even among polytheistic races, Cyrus may 
have believed in one supreme Deity, who, he- 
may have supposed, was worshipped under- 
different names by different nations” (Ade- 
ney). He hath charged me: It is not impossi-. 
ble that, as the statement of Josephus would’ 
imply, some zealous Jew had shown Cyrus 
the prophecies regarding him (Isa. 44: 24-. 
28: 45: 1-13), though this can not be proved. 

3. Omit the question and read with R.V.. 
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the fathers’ houses. 


“Whosoever there is among you.” Let him 


_go: The decree is not compulsory but permis- 
sive. He is the God: Omit the parenthesis 
and read (R.V. margin) “He is the God which 
is in Jerusalem.” ‘The explanation is for the 
information of strangers. | 

II. Return of the Jews under Sheshbaz- 


Zar, verses 5-II. 


In response to the decree leading repre- 


sentatives of the exiled Jews, with Sheshbaz- 


zar, prince of Judah, at their head, start for 
Jerusalem, bearing the gifts of neighbors and 
the sacred vessels belonging to the temple. 

5. Chief of the fathers: R.V. “Heads of 
” ‘These were the social, 


as distinguished from the ecclesiastical, lead- 
‘ers. Whose spirit God had raised: R.V. “stirred 


99 


up.” ‘The vision of the “breath” coming on 


the dry bones was now having its first fulfil- 


ment. Strengthened their hands: Literally, 
“took hold of their hands.” ‘The Jews who 
sought to return were like a convalescent 
-essaying to walk and needing assistance.” 
‘(Ryle . 

7. House of his gods: The word rendered 
“gods” (Elohim) may be either singular or 
plural. Here it is probably singular and re- 
‘fers to Merodach, in whose honor Nebuchad- 
rezzar restored the temple of E-sagila and 
adorned’’it’ with trophies from vanquished 


kingdoms. 
8. Mithredath: “Devoted to Mithra.” 


-Mithra was the Persian sun-god, the worship 
of which was so flourishing in later times 
that “Renan has remarked that if the Roman 


world had not become Christian it must have 
become Mithrastic.” Sheshbazzar: Usually 


‘identified with Zerubbabel, but some scholars 
‘think that the two names refer to different 


men, and that Sheshbazzar, accompanied by 


a few of the exiles, carried the sacred vessels 


back and began work on the temple (Ezra 5: 
16) in 538, but that this comparatively un- 
important First Return was eclipsed by the 
‘Second Return, described in chapter ii, which 
took place under Zerubabbel in 520. Prince 
of Judah: Head of the tribe of Judah and 
‘a descendant of the Davidic family. 

9. Chargers and knives: The original words 
are found only here and their meshing is un- 
certain. 


11. Five thousand and four hundred: The 


‘true local is two thousand four hundred and 


ninety-nine: The discrepancy is due perhaps 


to a copyist’s error. From Babylon to Jerusa- 


lem: ‘The four months’ journey is despatched 
in a sentence. When the record was written 


the event was long past, and the features of 


the journey most interesting to the partici- 


‘pants had faded from memory. 


Lesson Points. | 
1. Central Thought: “However dark the 
night, the dawn comes when God’s hour 


-strikes.”’ 
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2. When God’s purpose is ripe kings and 
nations become his alles. 

3. Grace permits and persuades, but does 
not compel. 

4. Enthusiasm counts. These few devoted 
men changed the face of the world. 

5. Go on a mission or give to the mission- 
ary. 

San Francisco Theological S eminary. 


A Life of Service. 


That high life which waits for us can only 
be a life of service. There is no heaven here 
or anywhere else but the heaven of service. 
“His servants shall serve him.” They rest 
from their labors, and yet they rest not day 


nor night. The labor of service is gone, be- 


cause there is a perfect fitness and perfect sur- 
render. They stand among those who excell 
in strength. But an added fitness has been 
found and developed by the daily discipline 
of life on earth. We are here at school to be 
fitted for the high position which we are to 
take by and by. We are here as apprentices 
to learn the art of service. Our only safety. is 
to surrender ourselves perfectly. to God, and - 
to accept earnestly the daily life. No grief, 
no loss, no stern discipline, no“-déeary faslure, 
no misery of death, but shall one day find its 
compensation in that great fitness for service 
which it shall have wrought out in us. To 
give ourselves up wholly to our God, to trust 
in him utterly, to be taught of the Lord, to 
keep step and time with him, is our only safe- 
ty. to lose the lesson and discipline of this 
life, is to lose the glory of the life to come.— 
[ Mark Guy Pearse, in the Quiver. i 


Victory of Prayer. 


Oh. the victories of prayer! They are the 
mountain-tops of the Bible. They take us 
back to the plains of Mamre, to the fords of 
Peniel, to the prison of Joseph, to the tri- 
umphs of:Moses, to the transcendent victo- 
ries of Joshua, to the deliverances of David, 
to the miracles of Elijah and Elisha, to the 
whole story of the Master’s life, to the secret 
of Pentecost, to the keynote of Paul’s un- 
paralleled ministry, to the lives of saints and 
the deaths of martyrs, to all that is most sa- 
cred and sweet in the history of the church 
and the experience of the children of God. 
And when, for us, the last conflict shall have 
passed, and the footstool of prayer shall have 


given place to the harp of praise, the spots 


of time that shall be gilded with the most ce- . 
lestial and eternal radiance shall be those, oft- 
en linked with deepest sorrow and deepest 
night, over which we have the _ inscription, 
“Tehovah-Shammah: The Lord was there 
[Bishop Simpson. 
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CSristian Endeavor Hervice. 
By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


Green Pastures: the Christian’s Pleasures. 
Topic for August 27th. 

A good many of us never saw a green pas- 
ture; the phrase does not convey a very defi- 
nite idea. Those of us who have seen such a 
place would not agree as to the picture sug- 
gested; it depends upon the region where we 
have lived. A New England pasture is not 
much like a Montana cattle range. Texas 
bottom-lands are very different from a New 
Hampshire hill farm. If the author of the 
twenty-third Psalm had been brought up in 
California the phraseology of his poem would 
have been different. The results might not be 
altogether inspiring were we toselect theaver- 
-age place where flocks and herds are seen in 


California as a type of “the Christian’s pleas- 


ures.” 
| Ok OK 


But suppose it is one of those roomy, wall- 
encircled, white-clover covered hillslopes that 
look off over the Atlantic ocean in Massachu- 
setts. How quietly, the ideal of peace and 
contentment, the cattle feed up the hill or 
along the side of it. It is nearing midday 
now, and they are slowly making their way 
towards that piece of woods not far from the 
patch of sweet clover from which they have 
rounded out their bodies with the delicious 
morsels. The summer sun is high and shines 
down upon them relentlessly. With their 
hunger satisfied, the shade yonder of the oak, 
the birch and the beech invites them to cool- 
ness and rest. Just here, too, a brook is leap- 


ing from rock to rock, gurgling and foaming 


its way down to the pool around which the 
alders grow. Here the cattle wade and drink 
and cool themselves. Then, underneath that 
huge, wide-spreading chestnut tree, one after 


another, they fold themselves up on the 


eround, to doze away the hours of heat. 
There they rest until the lengthening shadows 
of the afternoon suggest their homeward wan- 
dering, through the safe, well-worn paths, 
towards the gate leading to care and shelter 
for the night. When far away they hear the 
~herdman’s call, “Coh, coh, coh!” With ears 
extended they stop and listen. Then, gently 
lowing in response, they wind from steep to 
steep down to him in whose pastures their day 


has been spent in pleasures dear to the cattle 
heart. 
ok 


It does not matter much that the writer of 
this Psalm had more to do with sheep than 
with cattle. These green pastures within the 
sight of which many of us spent our boyhood 


are not far-away types of what God does for 
Christians in the happiness of our lives. They 


science. 


are suggestive. First are the limitations. It 


is not well for us to roam everywhere in our - 


pleasures. There was a limit in Eden. We 
are wall-encircled. It is a good animal that 
stays in his pasture. It is the “breachy crit- 
ter’ that gives the herdsman no end of trouble. 
In time he will make the whole herd unruly. 
Often he cannot be cured unless he is de- 
horned or made to wear the “poke.’’ The 
Christian who gives trouble is he who must 
break over the fences and try all the pleasures 
in sight, and then say, “It is a matter of con- 
” It is a thousand times better to 
know where God has erected his walls of safe- 
ty, and stay in the pastures he has prepared. 
* 


Besides this, dangerous places are pro- 


tected. Often there are quagmires in the pas- 


ture. The very best clover grows near their 
edge. The question with the farmer is how 
to keep the clover without exposing the cattle. 
Fence in the quagmire. 
If the ox tears it 
down he does it to his own undoing. So there 
are pleasures for the Christian that lie along 
side the mire of death. He is not to keep away 
from those pleasures because the death spot 
is just beyond. But he is to respect the 
fences God has built. 


If you really care to do so you can see God’s 
fences between business that is safe and en- 
joyable and that which is dangerous. Do 


- you assert that to be in society you must con- 


form to certain customs damaging to your 
Christian fidelity? Look sharply. 
protected his people. His hedge is there, and 
you can see it if you will. Breachy cattle are 


usually lean. They spend so much time in. 


pushing the fences that the clover is taken by 
the more quiet of the herd. So breachy Chris- 


—tians who break out of God’s pastures are lean. 


They talk of what they do not believe. They 
are so progressive that they always want 
something that the creed of the church or the 


Bible or God does not give them. Respect 


God’s fences. Keep your horns off. In God’s 
pastures clover is plenty. — | 
* OK 

God’s pastures are not overstocked. It is 
easy to put so many cattle in a pasture that the 
luscious feed is soon eaten short. No Chris- 
tian ought to see lack of joys ahead. It is a 
slander to talk as if the pleasures of life are 
chiefly in early years. If feed is short with us 
who are older, then we are in the wrong pas- 
ture. There need be no “dry year” in the 
Christian’s climate. God’s pasture is always 
screen. There is always clover for us some- 


where. “In thy right hand are pleasures for- 
evermore.” 


Oakland, Cal. 


Humble yourselves one toward another. 


Build a wall; plant 
a hedge, or put up a fence. 


Do you say that no one 
---can be*successful in business and be. honest? 


God has 
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Jehovah, 


Why should Christians continue the Jewish 
custom of reading into the Bible the word 
Lord where the inspired writers wrote the 
name Jehovah? This is done about 3,000 
times. 

The word Lord is applied to men as well 
as to God. It is the title of the members of 
the upper house of Parliament, and to a host 


of other English officials; until we read alike 


of Lord Byron, the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord Mayor, the Lord of the Bedchamber, 
and the Lord of Hosts. True, the translators 
indicate by the small capital letters where 
they have changed the word Jehovah ‘to 
Lord; but this only to the reader, not to the 
hearer; and even the reader often overlooks 
it. 

But the word Jehovah is pre-eminently the 
Bible name of Deity, and perhaps it is the 
only name never applied to heathen gods. It 
is derived from the verb “to be,” and express- 
es the thought that God is living; that he is 
the ever-living, self-living One, as  distin- 
guished from the lifeless deities of all false 
systems. 

Of course the hallowed associations and Bi- 
ble studies of a lifetime enable devout Chris- 
tians always to give to the word Lord the 
thought of Deity; but even to us the fullness 


of meaning is expressed better by the clearer, 


stronger word Jehovah. For example: In 
Elijah’s test of the prophets of Baal at Car- 
mel, when he prays: “Jehovah, God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this 
day that thou art God in Israel....Hear me, 
oh Jehovah, that this people may know that 
thou art Jehovah God.” 


Try it in private reading, till the shock of 
the newness is past, and see how much richer 


is the word as God had it written. Oh, that 
the English revisers had yielded to the re- 
quest of their American fellow-laborers, and 
made the correction once for all. | | 


“The Hindoo Mind.” 


This year an East Indian has been bracket- 
ed as equal with the best mathematical gradu- 
ate as Senior Wrangler at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England; and although those Hin- 
doos may not excel in athletic sports, nor 
even in the mechanical arts, their intellectual 
acumen must be conceded, and this is largely 
the reason why our missions among them af- 
ter 60 years are so barren of results. 

The Hindoos, like the ancients, worship na- 
ture. Horace, the .Roman poet, tells of the 
“inexorable Diana,’ and Kali, found in Cal- 
cutta (Kali’s Landing), is. the terrible, or 
black tongue of the fire-goddess of the Hin- 
doo. 

The teaching of the late Jonathan Edwards 
is mild as compared with the Karma of a the- 


osophist or Hindoo, and in this the American — 
and the Asiatic agree. Karma, they assert, 


- is the law of the universe, and “there is no. free 


gift”; the tide which flows on our shores must 
ebb somewhere, each action performed by 
man is the effect of some cause previously set 
in motion by himself, and it becomes in turn 
the cause of never-ending consequences. 
“What will you have?” says God, “‘pay for it 
and take it,” and this Karma is a doctrine dear 
to the heart of the sophist and the millionaire 
alike, for it assumes that man can pay, and that 
he is neither bankrupt nor a beggar. | 

| 
Only One-third: Christian. 


In a missionary number of the Cleveland — 
Union Gospel News, D L. Leonard, one of the 
best known missionary statisticians in the 
country, shows the missionary work of all so- 
cieties and denominations in each of the dif- 


ferent lands. 


The article is entitled “Foreign Missions in 
a Nutshell.” The following summary of the 
article shows that there is much to be done 
before the gospel is even preached in all the 
world: 
- The earth’s population is 1I,500,000,000, of 
which more than 1,000,000,000 are yet non- 
Christian, say 800,000,000 heathen and 200,- 
000,000 Mohammedan; 200,000,000 are Ro- 
man Catholic and 150,000,000 are Protestant. 
For the world’s redemption, Protestants are 
giving annually about $15,000,000; sustain a 
missionary force of 14,200, of whom 4,300 are 
ordained, and 3,380 are unmarried women; 
associated with them are 4,200 ordained na- 
tives; about 80,000 toilers in all.- The sta- _ 
tions and outstations occupied exceed 25,000; | 
the communicants are upwards of 1,300,000, 
and increase at the rate of 75,000 annually; 
the adherents are estimated at 3,500,000, while 
almost 1,000,000 children and youth are being 
educated in the more than 20,000 schools. _ 

It appears plainly, then, that the redemption 
of the race is yet very far from complete; has 
scarcely passed beyond the initiatory stage; 
that while an excellent beginning has been 
made, “there remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed’; and that while the saints 
of the twentieth century have every reason to 
be full of courage, and hope, and sure expec- 
tation of final success, a limitless demand is to 
be made upon them for the utmost of devo- 
tion. of consecrated beneficence, and lavish 
contributions of choicest young men and 
women. 


Prof. Rufus Clark, of the normal school of 
Winchester, Tenn., said: “I can go through 


this school and put my hand on every boy that 


11ses tobacco : for he shows it in his face, and, 
if | am in doubt, I can prove my surmise by 
looking at his recitation cards.” — | 
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Five Miles Above the Earth. 


A most interesting balloon ascent was made 
in September last by Mr. Stanley Spencer and 
Dr. Berson, when they succeeded in reaching 
an altitude of 27,500 feet. |. 

‘When released, the balloon shot upward at 


a great rate, and the two men quickly found 


themselves at an altitude of two miles above 
the earth. At that height they could plainly 
hear the barking of a dog. 

Up went the balloon, and the air became 


colder and rarer. At a height of three miles 


the thermometer registered seventeen. At 
four miles the temperature was two degrees 
below zero. 


_.. “They could see the English channel, and 
- towns on the English and French coasts, with 
i great distinctness with the naked eye. 


Up to 25,000 feet there was no difficulty in 


- breathing, but above that height dizziness was 


felt and suffocation seemed to be near, and 


| they were obliged to put the tubes of the oxy- 


gen inhalers into their mouths. Then they 


felt so buoyant that they could have gone any- 


where. 
At 27,000 feet they were viiiles above the 


| flights of the highest birds. The few thin cir- 


rus clouds which they had sighted at a height 


of four miles were now below them, and there 


was nothing above and around them but an 
immense expanse of the deepest indigo blue, 
and a setting sun so dazzling in its unnatural 


brilliancy that they could not bear to look at 


it. 

They now felt the effects of the terrible cold; 
their beards were crusted with frost; their 
faces were pale and bloodless. At 27,500 feet 


the temperature was twenty-nine degrees be- 


low zero. If they hoped to bring the balloon 
safely to earth, now was the time to start on 
the return journey. 

The descent was begun. In Seder to avoid 
the sea, Mr. Spencer pulled the valve, which 
so accelerated the descent that it was neces- 
sary to discharge ballast. 

When they had dropped another mile and 


reached a denser layer of air, so that the rate 
of descent was decreased, the sand thus 
thrown out came pattering on the balloon. It 


had just caught up with them. 
They reached the earth in safety, after an 


aerial trip lasting one hour and fifty min- 


utes.—[Saturday Evening Post. 
Wiles of the Devil. 


That we have an enemy of cunning skill 


and craftiness and subtle power, every Chris-. 


tian knows. He is spoken of asa “lion,” indi- 


cating power. He is referred to as a 


“serpent,” suggesting not only his venom, but 
his cunningness. He is said to be that “old 
serpent,” “experienced in the art and trade of 
tempting.” He can transform himself into 
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an angel of light and deceive the very elect. 
He is bold and audacious. Did he not tempt 
the Lord himself, even going so far as to ask 
for homage and worship? Some one has 
called him a-“sea pirate,” and says he “makes 
for loaded craft.”’ He knows the Word, ana 
is skilful in its use. He attends church, and 
sometimes stalks into the pulpit. He will go 
to a sick-room and to the bed of a suffering 


saint, and try to allure the soul away from its 


Savior. He will sometimes handle business, 
and put his hands upon the reins of govern- 
ment. As a professed friend and helper, he 
will come into a home, but only to mar its 
peace by breaking down its ides inten and thus 


destroy its happiness. 


To meet and defeat him, we ‘ttle be 


_ clothed with armor on the outside and’ filled 
with grace on the inside. All his wiles may 
be detected and withstood, and all his fiery | 


darts quenched. Thank God, our Savior is: 
mightier than the devil! = 


His 


A rather amusing story is told of a certain 
so-called “popular preacher,” the Rev. Dr. — 
D , whose marvelous powers of eloquence — 
invariably gathered him large audiences. 
People wondered at serrnons, and“pro- 
claimed him an intellectual genius. Now the 
Doctor was a plagiarist, who patched up his - 
exceedingly poor sermons by introducing 
here and there passages from the sermons of 
celebrated divines; but the ingenious way in> 
which he accomplished this prevented discov- 
erv. Then, too, his audiences, he calculated, 
were not students of theology, and therefore 
not likely to detect his appropriations. But 
in this he made his mistake, and his exposure 
took place as follows: 

One day an elderly gentleman entered the | 
church and took a seat in the first row. As © 
the Doctor proceeded with his sermon the 


_ gentleman broke in now and then with such. 
remarks as, “That’s Sherlock,’ “Ah! from 


Tillotson,” “Now it’s Blair,” etc. 
The Doctor stood it for a little while, but. 


at last, full of wrath, he said, “My dear sir, if 


you-do not restrain your impertinent remarks 

and hold your tongue, I’ll have you ejected.” 
The elderly gentleman, looking the peetor 

calmly in the face. said, “That’s his own.’ 


[Harper’s Round Table. 


_ Alas for him who never sees 
_ The stars shine through his cvpress trees! 
hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” . 
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Church ews. 


i{We shall always be glad to hear from 


‘any church or pastor: as to happenings, 


activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 


occasions or meetings.—Zd. 
Ministerial Union. 


Rev. G. D. B. Stewart of Fowler, Cal., 
“read a paper before the Ministerial Union, 
Monday, August 14th, on “Godliness and 
-National Prosperity.’ Patriotism and 
religion he said ought always to be allied, 
‘but too often they are not. 


the public weal. Religion was an im- 


portant element in the Jewish national 


‘life. It should beso in ours. Hethen 


‘spoke of the corruptions that have crept 


‘in to poison the fountains of our com- 
‘mercial and political life of the mam- 


‘mon worship that hinders the growth of 


high ideals, and of the general tenden- 

“cies to worldliness in Christian men, and 
said the spirit of Elijah was needed in 
the modern prophets to cry aloud and 
‘spare not until the evil tide be turned. 
Godliness in a people he said will result 
‘in progress. He referred to the expan- 
‘sion of our domain in the days of our 
godly forefathers, and then endorsed 
‘the po.icy of the administration through- 
out. He believed it was the path of des- 
‘tiny that the nation was treading and 
would result in great good to the peoples 
providentially placed under wur cure. 
“Godliness he said will also lead to 
power and peace. He closed with an 
appeal for righteousness on the part of 
-all citizens, commercial probity, indus- 
trial co-operatiun and the culture of the 
principles of Christian citizenship. Rev. 
Alex. Carson, D,D., will read next Mon- 
‘day upon the subject, “Christian Science, 
both Unscientific and Unchristian.’’ 


Notice. 


A prayer-meeting in behalf of the 
‘mission work among the Jews of this 
‘city will be held every Sunday at 9:30 
A. M.in the hall of the Presbyterian 
Hebrew mission at 948 Folsom street. 
‘Every Christian is cordially invited. 
The time will be kept strictly, so as not 
to prevent anybody from going to the 
services of their respective churches. 
M. Bercovitz, Missionary. 


| 

Rev. W. E. Blackstone, Vice-President 
‘of the Chicago Hebrew Mission, will ad- 
‘dress the Mission to [srael, 1133 Mission 


“street, on Tuesday evening, August 22d. 
All are invited. 


California. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Calvary.—Every 
‘one has been “summering’’—all do, or 
‘should have, a rest—even our missionary 
workers, and, in consequence, missionary 
‘work, Calvary’s has been no exception 


to the rule, but our forces have re- 
‘turned after their ‘‘outings’’ and re- 


‘ainited in time to start another six months’ 


work by holding onr July ‘‘Missionary 
-at Home.’’ Our young people were en- 
tertained—and right royally, too —by 
Miss C. F. Gregg; our hostess spared 


Where a 
_people ignore religion they are false to 


neither time nor trouble in preparing 
for her guests. This was not only a 
missionary meeting, but a reception to 
Mr. Alfred Sharrocks, one of the young 
people that the Occidental Board sends 
out this year to the foreign field as a 


time we welcomed home from General 
Assembly our friends, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
S. Johnson. The program for the even- 
ing was a brief but instructive one on 
“The Land of the Morning Calm,” and 
was followed by an interesting talk by 
Mi. Sharrocks. After this, the guests, 
who numbered fifty-five, were enter- 
tained at: bountifully spread tables, most 


even the conservatory was utilized for 
this purpose, and was very pretty with 


One of the pleasant features of the even- 


ing was the presence of several of the 


soldiers, members of the 2d Oregon Vol- 
unteers. They helped us to make the 
social hour entertaining by showing us 


‘curios and views brought from Manila. 


San Francisco. Westminster.—On 
Monday evening, August 2ist, the good 
people of Westminster church (corner 
Page and Webster streets) will give a 
musical evening with admission at the 
nominal sum of twenty-five cents. The 
excellence of their former entertainments 
gives promise of a delightful evening, 
and we hope that a large audience will 
be present. 


ELMHuRST. — This church had the 
pleasureof entertaining the forty-second 
quarterly convention of the Alameda 
County Christian Endeavor Union on 
Friday, August 11th. Afternoon and 
evening sessions were held. The church 
was beautifully decorated, as was also 
the large dining hall where the luncheon 
was spread. The theme of the conven- 
tion was ‘‘Better Prayer-meetings.” It 
was treated under the three heads: ‘The 
Need of Preparation,’’ “Means of Prep- 
aration,’’ and “Making the Meeting.’’ 
Seven Presbyterian pastors were pres- 
ent and took part in the program 
and discussions. At the evening 
session the church was crowded 
with an audience delighted to hear the 
speakers: State President Cal. C. E. 
Union J. A. Wiles, Rev. MacH. Wallace 
and Rev. J. R. Knodell. The conven- 


tion service with responses from the 
societies represented. It was one of the 
best conventions the Union has ever held. 


medical missionary. And at the same 


beautifully and artistically decorated— 


its Chinese lanterns and bright colors. 


tion closed with au impressive consecra- 


LIVERMORE.—On July 2d we held our 
uarterly commnnion service, at which 
time one new member was received into 
the church on profession of faith. On 


the 4th of July the C. E. and Epworth 


League united in furnishing four large 
barrels, which were kept filled with ice- 
water; these were placed at conspicuous 
places along the main street, the object 
being to give a cool, refreshing drink to 


any who wished, thus hoping to keep 


many from entering the saloons. The 
plan proved very successful. A deep in- 
terest is being shown in our Sabbath- 
school; during the summer months, 


when sv tiatly are absent oh their vaca- © 


tions, the attendance bas kept up re- 
markably well. Our church is about to 
receive a new coat of paint. 


Los ANGELES. Sethany.—On July 
15th the good people of Bethany Pres- 


byterian church surprised their pastor, 


whose birthday fell on that date; every 
member of the church appeared and 
congratulated him. A beautiful program 
of music and recitations had been pre- 
pared. Among the pleasurable features 
were a birthday poem dedicated to the 
dear pastor and a ‘‘Funk and Wagnall’s 


Unabridged Dictionary” upon a gilt 
stand. Refreshments were served and — 


the occasion closed with the singing of 
“Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” from 
beautiful souvenir cards decorated by 
one of the young ladies of the congre- 
gations with forget-me-nots. 


ONTARIO.—Rev. George C. Giffin was 
installed pastor of First Presbyterian 


church, Ontario, Sunday morning, Aug- | 


ust 6th. Rev. J. F. Tubbs preached the 
sermon and presided. Rev. Fred John- 
son delivered the charge to the pastor, 
and Rev. Henry H. Rice charged the 
people. Rev. Giffin has made a grand 
start in his new field, and both he and 
his people are confident: that-the suc- 
cess which has chatacterized his past 
work will be realized here. Brother Gif- 
fin is an able preacher, a most excellent 
pastor,a fine scholar, and a Christian 
gentleman. | 


San DikGo.—The First Presbyterian 


and First Congregational churches will 
unite their congregations during the 
Sabbath evenings of August and No- 
vember. The services will alternate be- 
tween the two churches. Rev. P. E. 
Kipp expects to take bis annual vaca- 
tion in September. 


NATIONAL City.—Rev. D. M. Stuart 
has resigned his pastorate of this church, 


POWDER 


ROYAL ‘BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


‘Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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to take effect October Ist. Mr. | 


has served this church well for seven 


years. 
Nevada... 
Carson City.—Our C. E. Society has 


had the extreme pleasure, so long antic- 


ipated, of having with us, July 28-30, 
Mr. Fenton A. Bonham of Reno. He 
represents the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for this section of the country, and 
kindly consented to address us in the 
Friday 
evening, July 28, the first meeting was 
held. In a pleasing and effective way 
he spoke of “The Relation of Youn 

People’s. Societies to. Mission:,’’ an 


showed the necessity of interestitig the | 


ty people in the extension and 
uilding-up of the kingdom. Sunday 
morning, in place of preaching, Mr. 
Bonham delivered an-excellent . address 
on ‘The Church’s Opportunity.” Be- 
ing the fifth Sunday of the month the 
Endeavorers held their regular services 
at the State Prison, which were enjoyed 
by all present. Truly, we have favored 
that day in having so many present who 
took part in so acceptable a manner. 
Rev. J. P. Rich of Oakland, Mr. Bon- 
ham and Rev. A. J. MacMurtry spoke 
to the prisoners in an impressive way 
with a few well-chosen words, so that 
the service proved as much of an inspira- 
tion to the members of our Society as 
to the inmates of the prison. | 
L. 


Oregon. 


UNION.—Your paper has been a wel- 
come visitor to our home for some time. 
I take pleasure in expressing the inter- 


est with which it is perused, and can 


not fail to see the great advance it has 
made within the last vear. It is worthy 
of a much greater circulation than it has 
and should be in every Presbyterian | 
home. Though the weather is hot the 
services are well attended, and good in- 
terest manifested in the mid-week pray- 
er-meetings. Dr. Thomson is pursuing 
a course at these meetings, which is 
very instructive and helpful, The sub- 


ject is the ‘‘Acts of the Apostles, and 
What They Taught.’’ 


Mr. D. L. Moody has recently 
declined an invitation to visit Scot- 
land. Mr. Moody’s reason is that 
the work in this country is very 
promising in the near future. He 
says: “The coming year in Ameri- 
ca, I believe, is going to see a wide- 
spread evangelistic movement, in 
which I trust that thousands may 


be reached by the churches.” 


In deeding to the trustees of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


various properties, having an ag- 


gregate value of $38,000,000, Mrs. 
Leland Stanford has nobly fulfilled 
the promise made soon after her 
husband’s death, for the institution 


_ that perpettiates the name of an 
only and early lost child. 


To Manage a Husband. 


To manage a husband, 
A good way, I ween, 

Is to keep the home tidy, 
And cheerful and clean. 


Let us deal with him, too, 
As a man—not a mouse— 
And so may the ‘‘house-band’”’ 
Be bound to the house. 


Let him use your ideas, 
And be proud of &zs plan, 
And so manage to manage 
The ‘‘managing man.’’ 


KITCHEN HINTS. 


To clean a spice mill grind a 
handful of raw rice. 

Stone jars are better than tin 
boxes for keeping bread during hot 
weather. 

A whisk broom is just the thing 
to clean a horseradish grater. 

Wood ashes put in a woolen rag 
eid placed in the water will make 
hard water soft. 

A special broom should be kept 
for the kitchen and pavements. 


Drain pipes should be cleaned) 


regularly at least once a week 
with lime water, carbolic acid or 
chloride of lime. 

Pickles or vinegar will not keep 
in a jar that has ever had any kind 
of grease kept in it. 

Clam shells are more convenient 
for scraping pots and kettles than 
a knife, requiring less time to re- 
move the burnt surfaces. 

If grease is spilled on the kitch- 
en floor or table cold water at once 
poured on it will prevent the spots 
from soaking into the wood. | 

Grease stains can be removed 
from matting by first wetting them 
with alcohol and then washing 


them with suds made from white 


castile soap. 
Put a little household ammonia 


|on a rag and clean off the rolls of 


a wringer before putting it away. 


If the ceiling becomes smoked | 


from a lamp wash off the black- 
ened surface with a little weak 
soda water. 

Lamp chimneys may be quickly 
cleaned by rubbing them with a 


clean, soft cloth and polishing with 
a piece of newspaper. 


A tablespoonful of kerosene add- 
ed to the boiler when scalding 


clothes will help to whiten them, 


and will not leave the ‘slightest 
odor after rinsing and drying. 


The Woman in Red 
is the emblem of the perfect silver polish 
and 1s found on the label of every box of 


Look for it when buying. Its merits— 
not found in others—have made it fa- 
mous around the world. The statement 
‘of some dealers that others are ‘‘just the 
same,’’ or ‘‘just as good,” 73 false. It’s 

unlike all others. 


All good grocers sell it. 
Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


INSURANCE 
Fire and Life 


IN THE BEST COMPANIES. 
JAMES B. ROBERTS, 
415 Montgomery street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Try W.H. WISEMAN 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


L711 Sacraments St. OF. Polk, San Francisco 
TEL SUTTER 2861. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. | 


MURRAY M. HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Organs 
657, 659 San Fernando St. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
Factory larger and employs more men 
than all other organ factories combined 


west of St. Louis. Catalogue free. 
Tel. MAIN 363. 


Pipe ORGAN 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


| 
SILVER 
| POLISH 
| 
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_ A scorch mark, if not too heavy, 
may be removed by moistening 
with water and laying in the sun. 
Repeat the moistening two or three 
times until the spot disappears. 


NIGHT SOUNDS OF THE CAMP. 


For some time I lay in my 
swinging bed listening to many 
sounds which would be unnoticed 
during.the day. Now and then an 
insect buzzed through the dark- 
ness, ticking against hair-like twigs 
in its flight and striking some 
broad leaf with a sounding spat. 
One big beetle hummed past my 
nose, and my ear. followed his les- 
sening drone far out over the wa- 
ter. Just when the sound «had 
dwindled to the whisper of a trem- 
bling wire, there came a loud flip- 
flap—splash! and I guess that 
some lusty bass had gathered in 
the beetle. Other fish leaped at 
intervals, and their quick, noisy 


was the continuous, queer little 
half-noises ; the whispers of crawl- 
ings, creepings and droppings; the 
infinitesimal leapings and racings 
that took place within the arena of 


one green leaf, which taxed ears 


and nerves to the straining point. 

A faint rustling from -below 
caught my ear—a velvety, sliding, 
insidious sound, now as if from 
grass, again a soft disturbance of 
dry, rattling atoms. It*seemed to 
pass from one side to the other, 
to cross beneath the hammock, to 
pause like something searching 
for a track, then to glide slowly on. 
In my mind I could see the trim 
garter snake hunting a quarry. Now 
he is on the path, waiting. with 


raised head, sparkling eyes and 
darting tongue—an illustration of 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


bY local applications as. they cannot reach the. 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one: 
way to cute deafness, and that is by constitu 
tional remedies. Deafness is cause by an in- 
flamed condiiion of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
a rumbling sotind or imperfect* hear- 
ng, and when it is entirely c osed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube. restored to 1t8 norma 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by Catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 


of Deafness (caused .by catarrh) that cannot be | 


cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circu- 


lars; free. | 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by 75¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


| overhead. 


healthier. 


es —wash-day with soap. Standing 
on feet, hard work in the 


midst of soiled clothes and 
fetid steam, aching back, wear 


and tear to things washed— 
y enough to make any one grumpy. 
Fine occupation for a civilized woman! 
A temper-soother—wash-day with Pearline—wash-day 
with the unpleasant features left out. Easier, quicker, better, 
No woman can find fault with it. 
boiling, rinsing, instead of rubbing on a washboard. . 569 


Soaking, 


sensitive alertness. Now he moves 
on again,- trailing his graceful 
length smoothly over the sand; 
now his blunt nose is within an 
inch of the grass—now he'll rustle. 


: ing, y like a bull 
splashes were almost restful. It bab rattling, apparently like a bu 


moose’s plunge. through cover, 
proves that the snake has entered 
the grass on the instant when the 
mental chart shows that he should. 

Then 
noise, a welcome, 
most musical noise. 


genuine and 


and whisperings as a gunshot 


nothing startling or, jarring in the 
rich, whistling. cry. Somewhere 
within twenty feet of my head a 
whip-poor-will was bowing and puf- 
fing his great throat as he sobbed 
out his well-known appeal. Anoth- 
er and another took up the cry, till 


the river. 
night-hawk, was stirring, too, and 
I heard his rasping “Ka-ick—ky- 
ack—ka-ick” dropping from high 
I waited for the finale 
till I was almost nervous. 
ick—ka-ick” sounded the exasper- 
ating bird—would he never stop? 
There it is at last. “Whiz-iz-iz— 
boo-oom!” He had made his dive 
and I fell asleep.—[Ed. W. Sandys, 
in Outing for August. 


— 


must get some of heaven in you 
here. 


In volume it 
|compared with the vague rustlings| . 


would compare with the click of a 
|breaking match. A soft, purring 
cluck-cluck prepared my ear for. 
what was coming, and there was . 


If you want to go to heaven you 


came a quick relief—a|= 


a whisper of it came from far up| -— 
His first cousin, the] | 


“Ka-| 


- To have an enemy in your pow- 


er, and decline to. make use of your | 


advantage, is to display the mag- 
nanimity of the Lord. oe 
You can throw a ten-pound 
stone farther than a feather. 


The Christian race is not a “go- 
as-you-please”’ foot race. 


¥or thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
_ The Leader in all modern improvements. | 


- Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices.’ Send for 


W EVA N S 


1021 Market St .. south side, nr. 6th 


One pair of eyes to last a lifetime, and still 


you abuse and negli ct them! But nature’s a 
stern creditor; she'll collect her debt some day, 
‘with interest. The only way to stave her off is 
to have your eyes tested and glasses made, if 
necessary. 


Leading 
Opticians 


14 and l 6 Kearny St. 
| | 


Don't fail to see it Sawing Machine. 
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ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON. 


Gen’! Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


\ 

as 

‘ 


Fssurance 


A.D.1720, | 
OF LONDON 

Francisco Office, 

Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid, $180,000,000 


San 601 


EOTEI RAMONWA. 


llis street - - San Francisco 
Adjoining Y. M.C. A. | 
First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water 1n Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all parts of the City pass the 


door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. re 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


HomkE CoMFORTS AT 
The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal,” 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOOPER, 


hs Quiet Home For Families | 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta- 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returning same day. 
For time table see daily papers. 


ese 50c Each Way 


TRoval = =\) | 


‘}commend. it. 


NEVER SCOLD. 


A timely admonition for parents, 
teachers and Sunday-school super- 
intendents and preachers is, - Never 
scold. It is a pernicious habit, nev- 
er resulting in any good, but al- 
ways in evil. This is especially true 
of the preacher. To “reprove, re- 
buke, exhort with all longsuffering 


scolding from the pulpit is another. 
li is not preaching the gospel. Did 
you ever know an eminent preach- 
er who has been successful in win- 
ning men to Christ who was a 
scold? Scolding preachers are 
powerless. They never draw peo- 
ple to them, but repulse all with 
whom they come in contact. One 
says, “Brethren, if you find a 
preacher who scolds, even if it is 
yourself, keeping company with 
such a fellow ts dangerous.” 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


“One of the demolishing expres- 
sions used in these days by the 


those who do not think as they do 
or are more advanced in life, is to 
call them “old fogies,”’ or brand 
them as “‘behind the times.” These 


tadvanced thinkers haven’t sense 


enough to know that most of these 
old fogies have gone through the 
“up-to-date” inflated period, and 


-|have come out on some of the hill- 


tops of real knowledge, while those 
who accuse them of being behind 
the times are themselves simply 
not yet up with the times. A lit- 
tle learning often expands young 


the magnitude of the great souls 
who have gone through the fool 
period and are now really up with 
the times.” 


The Watchman thinks that “the 
minister who quotes Scripture in 
jest, or twists it into a witticism. 
does more to breed irreverence for 
the sacred word than does the de- 
structive critic”? This is a serious 
arraignment, and has a_ home- 
thrust at all who travesty Holy 
Writ. The habit has nothing to 
It savors more of 
sacrilege than 
| Presbyterian. 


and doctrine’ is one thing, but] 


“up-to-date” people to extinguish 


people’s heads so that they can not 
|comprehend their own littleness or 


of smartness.— 


— 


| MACcBETH'S “pearl top” 


and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utniost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 

glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Our ‘Index’ describes lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
4 Nerves and builds up the entire System 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


-GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
‘16,600 FRANCS at Paris. 


Any of the following 
named articles at price 
named if you refer 
to this paper in the 


Mailed 
FREE! 


1 Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Kid Riceen ‘ 
1 Pair Men’s or Bo Working 


4-Fold or Standard 
Saxony Yarn, Highest 10 
1 Pair Ladies’ Kid Shoes, Sunday Style......... 1.65 
1 Pair Ladies’ Highest Grade Kid Shoes...... 2.50 
‘10 Papers Needles, assorted kinds................ 10 
1 Game of Fascination or Sliced Animals ..... 25 
6 Gent’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, white...... 28 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 
2§°27 Market St., s. F. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
“Bilaud” stamped on each pill. 


E.FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


August 7th. 


Gunboat Napidan shells a small 
town on the Laguni de Bat. — 


The soldiers of the Second Ore- 
gon regiment are mustered out of 


the United States service, and paid 
off. 


Reported that many towns have 
been taken by the revolutionists 
in San Domingo. Government 
troops are deserting. 


The second court-martial of 
Dreyfus is opened at Rennes, 
France. Accused dramatically de- 
clares that he is innocent. 


The lighthouse at Balabac in the 
Philippine Islands is captured by 
a party from the navy. Native 
chief killed, and seven prisoners 
taken. 


The administration intends to 
sufficiently re-enforce General Otis 
by the first of November, that he 


will have 46,000 men under his 
‘command for the fall campaign. 


August 8th. 


Forty-three rebel 
are captured in a cigar factory at 
Binondo. | 

Los Angeles express is wrecked 
at Dos Palos. Engineer and fire- 
man killed. 


Aguinaldo again appeals to the 
Powers for recognition of the Fil- 
ipino Republic. 
~ The steamer City of Sydney has 
been chartered by the Government 
as a transport. 


General MacArthur with 4,000 
men defeats 6,000 rebels beyond 
San Fernando. Filipino loss heavy. 


The first primary election under | 


the new Stratton Law, held in 
this city to-day, is a great success. 


Aubergier’s 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti 
Whooping Cough. Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 


Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


conspirators; 


| Political bosses are defeated; 33,-/ LADIES CAN_WEAR_SHOES 


000 votes cast. One size smaller after using Allen’s Foot-Ease, a re 
powder to be haken into the shoes. It makes 
August 9th. tight or new shoes feel easy; gives instant relief ri 


to corns and bunions, It’s the greatest comfort 
Funeral of Capt. Charles Good- discovery of the age Cures swollen feet, blist- i 


ers and callousspo‘s. Allen’s Foot-Ease is a 
all held to day. certain cure for i: growing nails, sweating, hot, 


| . 3 aching feet. At all druggists and shoe stores, 25 
F'sterhazy writes from London Trial peckage sent FREE by mail. Ad- 


to the French military authorities | dress, Allen 5. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


BG Electric Elevator on Office Floor.=@a 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F. 


Rooms to let by th- day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 
room. All Market st'eet cars run within 
one block cf the house’ Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


DR. C. A. BURROWS 


Has forme.| a partnership with 


DR. J. J. PEARCE 
Of sacramento | 
And has removed from 927 Market street to f 
Van Ness Ave. | 


Where they have leased the whole 
building for the practice of 


SINGER. 
NATIONAL COSTUME 
SERIES. 


AUSTRIA 
( CROATIA) 


OSTEOPATH Y. 


oe 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
22 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been | 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child. softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask ‘for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


admitting that he wrote the famous 
bordereau, but declining to give 
testimony at the Dreyfus trial. 


The Yaqui Indians are again de- 
feated in a skirmish with Mexican 


troops. 


FELLOWS 


WHO WANT TO BUILD UP 
THEIR BODIES 
=i! WILL FIND THE 


‘ONE THING NEEDFUL’ 


Dr. PIERCES 
- GOLDEN “; 
MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


The body is built up from the 
food we eat. But before food 


can be assimilated by the body 
it must be prepared for assim1- 
lation by the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion. Food does not feed when 
the stomach ‘‘ out of order.”’ 
The result is, weak muscles and 
flabby flesh. ‘‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’’ heals diseases 
of the stomach and digestive 
and nutritive system. It works | 
with Nature to make manly 
muscle and form firm flesh. 
In a letter received from A. D. 
Weller, Esq., of Pensacola, Es- 
cambia Co., Fla. (Box 544), he 
states: ‘‘I have, since receiving 
your diagnosis of my case, as 
stomach trouble and liver com- 
plaint, taken eight bottles of the 
Golden Medical Discovery’ and must 

say that I am transformed from a walk- 
ing shadow (as my friends callcd me) to 
perfect health.’’ 
D>A TRUE 


Temperance Medicine. 


CONTAINS NO ALCOHOL. 


WAQY 


stroyed. 


Japanese steamer sinks in the 
mouth of Yangtse-Kiang river 
with 100 passengers. 


Filipinos captured and burned 
the coasting steamer Saturnus on 
Aug. 2. $100,000 in species was 
captured. 

The transport Sherman, with the 
California troops, sails from Yo- 
kohama for San Francisco. Expect- 
ed to arrive on the 22nd. Elabo- 
rate preparations being made _ for 
their reception in this city. 

| August roth. 


Transport Morgan City sails for 
Manila with 675 recruits. | 

Reported that the Admiunistra- 
tion has decided to retain Otis in 
supreme command in the Philip- 
pines. 

Hailstorm in North Dakota de- 
vastates 250,000 acres of grain. 


Loss estimated tio be 2,000,000 
bushels. 


Great havoc wrought by hurri- 
cane in Porto Rico. Many towns 
destroyed and lives lost. Barracks 
and military stores at San Juan de- 


August 11th. 


- The transport Para arrives at 


Manila. 
General MacArthur captures 
town of Santarie without fighting. 


The total assessment 
Francisco this year amounts to 


$405,111,615. 


Preparations are being made to 


}send 12,000 British troops from | 


India to the Transvaal. 


Estimated that 500 lives were 
lost in the recent hurricane at 
Ponce, Porto Rico. Secretary of 
War Root issues an appeal to the 
people of the United States for con- 
tributions of supplies for the 100,- 
000 destitute people on the island. 


| August 12th. 
San Mateo, northwest of the 


San Juan reservoir, Luzon, was 


taken by Americans to-day. 
The great storm which earlier in 


the week devastated Porto Rico 


and other West India Islands, to- 
day struck the Florida coast. 


Mr. Root, Secretary of War, 
it is said, will live in Baltimore, so 
as to escape Washington society 
life and its unreasonable demands. 


It is announced from Washing- 


or San} 


CHURGH BELLS 


TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your 
feet feel swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired 
easily. If you have smarting feet or tight shoes, 
try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It cools the feet and, 
makes walking easy. Cures swollen, sweating 
feet, ingrowing nails, blist rs and callous spots. 
Relieves corns aud bunions of all pain and gives. 
rest and comfort. Try it fo-day. sold by all, | 
druggists and shoe stores for Trial pack- 
~ FREE. Address, Allen S. Ulmsted, LeRoy, 


stablished 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. be 


W. C. WRIGHT. Cc. S. WRIGHT. 

N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento Street, 
Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 


Embalming a Specialty 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, — 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: 1]-12 and 1-4. Tel. Black 2066 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


‘The American Tailor. 


320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


— 


| _ Owned and Officered by 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are. © 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room fot more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. « Phone, South 231 
Send postal and we will call. , 


Rev. J. G, Thomas, Lima, O, 


~ UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


TELLS WHY. 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 
CHIMES 
& PEALS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells Se | 
Vatalogue. TheC.S. BELL CO.., 


4 
| 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


~ 
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THE OCCIDENT 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
AND 


BALL-BEARING 


MACHINES. 


SEWING 


THE WHITE SEWING MACHINE COM- 
pany, whose offices ave at 300 Post street, 
just received their tirst carload of sewing ma- 
Chin s equipped with ball bearings. It takes 


- just a wut one-half tne strength to run one of 


those atest ‘'Whit2’’ machines .n t do one’s sew 
ing that is required to run any of the old-style 
machines, 


These small spheres of hardened steel hive set 
most of the world spinning, through their use in 
bicycles. hat they do reduce friction to a min- 
imum has becom:an accepted truth. The rec- 
ognition of the great service they render 1n bicy- 


cles, which we manufac ure, led us to try them 


on our sewing machines, at such points as will 
pr mote ease in-rugming,and the .csult has been 
most pleasing. This latest innovation, taken in 
connection with the various features incorpor- 


ated from time to time in the past, place the 


‘‘Wh te’’ clearly at the hea. of the procession — 


_ There are over a million and a half ‘‘White’’ 
sewing m «chines now in use. They speak for 


themselves, and have stood the test for thirty 


years. They are voiseless, rapid, and, in ele- 
gance of Bppearance unsurpass 
and durable and have more up-to-date features 
including che finest set of attachments ever man- 
ufactured, than all other sewing machines com- 


bin .d. 


These ball-bearing sewing machines are now 
on exhibit on at our office, and we are prepared 
to make liberal allowances for machines of other 
makes in exchange. Wesell them on easy pay- 
ments when desired, and send an instructress to 
teach the purchaser the use of all the late im 
provements. 


We also have new machines for rent. We carry 
sewing machine oil, needles, and parts of all ma- 
chines, and have an expert adjuster to do all 
classes of sewing machine repair work 


We sell ‘‘White’’ bicycles on easy payments, 
and carry a full line of bicycle parts, repairs and 
sundries. We will take yonr old wheel in ex- 


change. 


If we can serve you in any way, drop us a 


postal card, call us up over the telephone, or call 


at our office. Your petronage will be appreci- 
ated, you wi.l get full value received for your 
money and entire satisfaction. | 


We want reliable dealers in unoccupied terzi- 
tory for both bicycles and sewing machines. 
Write us for prices and terms. 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


300 Post St., cor. Stockton 


C. A. HAWKINS, General Manager. 
Telephone, Red 1324. 


. They aresimple 


ton that ex-Speaker Reed, who 
has just returned from Europe, 
will not resign from Congress, al- 
though he intends to practice law 
in New York city. He will retain 
his seat and fight the Nicaraugua 
canal. 


Austria (Croatia). 


The Croats, being a branch of the 
Slavonic race, once wore a costume’ very 
similar to that now worn by the Russian 
peasant. Through mixing with the 
Magyars, Servians, and Italians, their 
dress has now become a combination of 


| several national costumes. 


The illustration on another page, from 
the Singer series, shows a typical man 
of Croatia, tall, fair, and strongly built. 
He wears the uniform of an ‘Austrian 
soldier, for the courage of the Croats is 
constantly exercised in repelling the 
invasions of the Turks. 


wearing the coat are characteristic of the 
Magyars; decorating the hat was very 


liked best to wear wild flowers or the 
plumes of the heron. 


The: Croatian’ women: devote much of 
their time to embroidery, and our illus- 
tration shows such a woman wearing a 
gown covered with a heavily embroid- 
ered design of lotos flowers. This is a 
sampleof her work witha Singer sewing- 
machine, which is not only the best in 
the world for family sewing of the usual 


art needlework. 


common among the Slavonic Croats, who 


| 


The rich braiding and jaunty way of | 


Announcement 


is one of the best ways of 
securing prompt attend- 
-ance at church. 

A cheerful-toned bell can 
reach every individual in 
town. Why not have a 
good bell on your church ? 


We make the genuine 
bell — metal, bells — 
composed of copper 
and tin, very durable. 
We have : just issued a new catalogue 
telling all about bells, which will be sent — 
free on application. | 


W. T. Garratt & Co. 
| 138 FREMONT ST. : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


kinds, but also excels in embroidery and 


The Best Sabbath-school Hymn sad Tune Book 


_SNNow ‘READY 


School Hymnal 
For the regular and occasional services of all departments of the 


Sabbath-school and Young People’s Societies 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED 


The Scdoor HyMNaL contains enough of the standard and choice hymns and tunes of the 
church to be a preparation for church worship. It is, however, an independent book and claims 
tomake complete provision for the younger people in their Sabbath or week-day schools, in their 
societies, andin their homes. There isa considerable number of hymns and tunes that will be 
new to ur Sunday-schools. ‘The selections for young children are rare and choice. 

THE SCHOOL HyM Naz is attractively bound in cloth and presents a page of clear, distinct type, 
superior in these respects to}most Sabbath-school hymnals. 


=. 


for 25 


PHILADELPHIA 


156 Fifth Avenue 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, 


Please address all correspondence and inquiries to 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


with a view to introduction, 
cents 


CHICAGO 


37 Randolph Street 


‘1510 Locust Stree 


| 

| SMOKELESS POWDER 

7 
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PARKER'S 

HAIR BALSAM 

Yleanses and beautifies the hair. | 
-romotes & luxuriant growth. 
i | | Never Fails to Restore Gray 
| Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair 

? 

VA 
| 

i 

| 
4 


